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THE DIVISION FIGHT 
IN WAUKESHA COUNTY 


J. J. SCHLICHER 


¥ 1840 MILWAUKEE county (which then included what is 
now Waukesha county) had a total population of 5,605. 
Ten years later the same area had 50,335. During the first 
half of this decade the two parts of the county had increased 
in population with about the same speed. On July 1, 1846, 
immediately after the division, Milwaukee county had 15,925 
inhabitants and Waukesha county 13,793. But during the 
remaining years of the decade the influx of settlers into the 
country districts had slackened somewhat, while Milwaukee 
itself grew so fast that by 1850 it was a city of slightly 
over 20,000.” 

Even in 1846 it was plain enough that Milwaukee was 
to be the center of business, not only for its own county, but 
for all that part of the territory. With two exceptions all the 
other settlements in the county itself were ‘little clusters 
of houses about the water-powers where mills were built, 
or expected to be built at an early day.’ Prairieville, the 
present Waukesha, was the largest of them, and it prob- 
ably did not have more than five or six hundred inhabitants.* 

1On December 1, 1847, Milwaukee county had 22,791 inhabitants; Waukesha 


county, 15,866. Journal of the Assembly of the First Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin . . . 1848, Appendix 79-80. 

? Milwaukee City Directory for 1851-52 (Milwaukee, 1851), p. xi, gives the 
population of the city as 1,751 in 1840; 2,700 in 1842; 9,655 in 1846; 14,061 in 
1847; 18,000 in 1849; 20,061 in 1850. 

* Theron W. Haight estimated the population of the village at about 400 in 
1842 and that of Mukwonago, its nearest competitor, at about half that number. 
See Centennial address in the History of Waukesha County, Wisconsin (Western 
historical company, Chicago, 1880), 421. 
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It was not finally incorporated as a village till 1852, six years 
after it had become the new county seat.* 

But Prairieville was, nevertheless, even in 1846, a place 
of some note, and quite unique in a way. It was already 
looked upon as the center of abolition sentiment in the West, 
and was an active terminus of the ‘underground railway.” 
Since September, 1844, a radical anti-slavery newspaper, the 
American Freeman, had been published there. All this meant 
independence and courage on the part of its people, know- 
ing what they wanted and doing it. Their ambition and suc- 
cess were indeed extraordinary. At the session of the legis- 
lature in February, 1845, Jacob H. Kimball, a representa- 
tive from Prairieville, had introduced a bill in the council, 
providing for the transfer of the county seat from Milwaukee 
to Prairieville, which passed both houses with but little op- 
position. The popular vote on the question was to occur at 
the spring election of 1846, and all qualified voters in the 
county were to have a voice in the decision. 

But with Milwaukee growing so much faster in popula- 
tion than the rural townships, this was sure to be only a 
paper victory. It may have been this prospect which, later 
in the same year, led a group of capable and determined 
young men to conceive the plan of dividing Milwaukee 
county and forming a new county composed of its sixteen 
western townships. Four of the men, always mentioned to- 
gether as prominent in the movement, were Alexander F. 
Pratt, William A. Barstow, and Alexander W. Randall, of 


* Prairieville was incorporated as a village by the territorial legislature in 
1846. Its name was changed to Waukesha by an amendment of that act in 1847, 
and the act itself, except for the change of the name, was repealed in 1848. The 
village was again incorporated in 1852. 

* A vivid account of the early activity (1843) of the underground railway is 
given by Lyman Goodnow, a Waukesha man and its first ‘conductor,’ in History 
of Waukesha County, 457-466. 
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Prairieville, and Andrew E. Elmore, of Mukwonago.° To 
these four a fifth is sometimes added for special reasons, 
Joseph Bond, of Mukwonago, a somewhat older man, who 
was at the time a member of the territorial legislature. It 
was he who, in the fall of 1845, presided at a mass meeting 
in Prairieville ‘to consider the advisability of separation.’ 
A committee was appointed to make a formal report, which 
in the shape of a bill was to be presented to the legislature.’ 

A complete list of the members of this committee does 
not seem to be on record, but it is safe to say that it was com- 
posed of the four men above mentioned, or at least that they 
were the active members of it. They are spoken of as those 
who, ‘perhaps with some others’ went to Madison and saw 
the bill through the legislature. Mr. Bond, who presided at 
the mass meeting, probably appointed the committee and 
certainly suggested two Indian names, of which one was put 
into the bill as the name of the proposed new county. The 
credit for drawing up the bill is usually given to Alexander 
I’. Pratt, and it is said that he probably first conceived the 
idea of forming a new county.* He was the committee’s most 
versatile member and a born newspaper man. 

The legislature met on the first Monday of Janu- 
ary, 1846, and on January 16 the battle for division began. 
Within a week two members of the house, Luther Parker, of 
Muskego, and Samuel H. Barstow, a brother of William A. 
Barstow, introduced well over a score of petitions, from indi- 
viduals, groups, or entire townships, in favor of division. A 
resolution introduced by Barstow on the sixteenth was 


* The caliber of these men appears from the fact that two of them (Barstow 
and Randall) were later governors of the state, and Randall was also minister 
to Italy and postmaster-general. Elmore had a long and distinguished career 
in the field of charities and correction, and Pratt was a successful and influential 
newspaper editor. 

*Theron W. Haight, editor, Memoirs of Waukesha County (Madison, 1907), 
309; History of Waukesha County, 876, 

* Ibid., 358-359. On the same pages is found a copy of the bill. 
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adopted, that all matters pertaining to division be referred to 
a joint select committee consisting of all members from Mil- 
waukee county in both the council and the house. There were 
nine of these, of whom five came from the townships which 
were to be included in the new county. On January 20 the 
bill providing for the division was introduced in the house by 
Barstow. The same day it was voted that the rule requiring 
that the bill be printed before its consideration in committee 
of the whole be dispensed with, but this vote was reconsidered 
two days later. It was not till the day after that, January 23, 
that remonstrances against division, also, were introduced 
by two of the members from Milwaukee. On January 26 the 
bill was taken up by the house and passed two days later. 
On January 30 it was passed by the council and it was ap- 
proved by the governor on the following day. 

The effectiveness of. the lobbying done by the delega- 
tion from Prairieville is obvious. To be sure, of the five 
members on the joint legislative committee who came from 
the townships to be included in the new county, two steadily 
voted with the four members from Milwaukee against the 
bill. In the final vote, however, there were only three mem- 
bers out of thirteen who voted against it in the council, and 
four out of twenty-six in the house. 

The result is rather surprising because, while this bill pro- 
vided that the popular vote to ratify it should be confined 
to the townships which were to form the new county, two 
other bills, passed at the same session and providing for a 
similar division of existing counties, allowed all the voters 
in the counties affected to have a voice in the final decision. 
One of these provided for the division of Iowa county, a 
case exactly parallel to that of Milwaukee county; the other 
proposed the formation of a new county out of parts of 
Jefferson and Dodge counties, with Watertown as its center. 
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The legislature was evidently determined to give Waukesha 
county a chance.® All the amendments offered that would 
have given Milwaukee, or even merely the rural townships in 
its area, a chance to vote in the referendum were defeated. 
The feeling of the Milwaukee members over this action may 
be inferred from the parting shot by James Magone, who 
had been most active in proposing amendments, when, after 
the bill was passed, he moved to change the title from a 
bill for the ‘division’ to one for the ‘destruction’ of Milwau- 
kee county. 

One is tempted to speculate on the reasons for this ex- 
traordinary behavior of the legislature. No doubt there were 
several of them. The representatives from Milwaukee were 
clearly no match for the resourceful strategists of the ‘Prai- 
rieville junto,’ as they were called by their opponents. And 
they received only lukewarm support from the Milwaukee 
papers, which may have been so overwhelmed by the phe- 
nomenal growth of their city and the prospect of making 
quick money in real estate or promotion, that other things 
seemed less important. But, so far as the legislature itself 
was concerned, a more potent influence would certainly be 
the natural antagonism and distrust which a rural popula- 
tion felt, then even more than now, for the city. The case 
against Milwaukee, as the rest of the territory saw it, is con- 
cisely summed up by the Wisconsin Argus, a Madison paper, 
in an editorial of February 10, 1846: 


Milwaukee town has been ruled by a few individuals who have used 
its political strength to domineer over the county, both pecuniarily and 
politically in such a manner that it is no wonder the country petitioned 
and the legislature granted them a divorce. Political considerations 


*Out of a round dozen cases in which the legislature referred the matter 
of dividing a county or changing its boundaries to a popular vote, the case of 
Waukesha county was the only one in which only a part of the people affected by 
the change were allowed to vote. For the material see Louise Phelps Kellogg, 
‘The Organization, Boundaries, and Names of Wisconsin Counties,’ Wisconsin 
historical society Proceedings, 1909, 184-231. 
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weighed not a little with the legislature, in favor of a division. The 
district was too large. It furnished near one fourth of the members of 
both Houses of the Assembly. 


The natural tendency of this state of things was to produce jealousy 
on the one side, and a reliance upon numerical strength on the other, and 
there was a wise determination on the part of the legislature to get rid of 


this overshadowing influence by dividing the district into two or more of 
suitable size. 


By the act of the legislature the date set for the popular 
vote on the question of division was the following spring 
election, April 7, 1846. In spite of its victory in the legis- 
lature, the movement in favor of a new county was to meet 
strong opposition at two points within its own territory. It 
was to be expected that the townships on its eastern border, 
being on the average not more than ten or twelve miles from 
Milwaukee, with fairly well traveled roads into it, which 
were sure to be planked in the near future,’® would favor 
Milwaukee as a convenient center for trade and any public 
business they might have to attend to. But there was oppo- 
sition also in the northwest corner of the proposed county, 
a likely reason for which will appear later. It is therefore 
evident that if the whole of the original county had been 
permitted to vote, the proposal would surely have been de- 
feated. Even with the city and its group of townships ex- 
cluded, there was still much work to do before a safe ma- 
jority was assured. 

A struggle soon began which raged all through March 
and right up to election day with a bitterness such as only a 
neighborhood quarrel can generate. The Milwaukee papers, 

In the previous year the committee on roads, after making a study of the 
advantages of different kinds of improved roads, had strongly recommended plank 
roads as the best under the circumstances. Journal of the Council, Third Annual 
Session, of the Fourth Legislative Assembly, of the Territory of Wisconsin... 
1845, 174. The first company for the construction of a plank road (from Mil- 
waukee to Lisbon in the northern part of the proposed county) had just been 
incorporated in the last session of the legislature. Journal of the House of Rep- 


resentatives, Fourth Annual Session, of the Fourth Legislative Assembly, of 
the Territory of Wisconsin . . . 1846, passim. 
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especially the Sentinel (for the Courier, though it seldom 
mentioned the matter, was more directly partisan), kept 
fairly aloof from the actual fight. There was some grumbling 
because one part of the county was permitted to decide a 
question which concerned everyone, but for the rest the 
Sentinel confined itself to editorial comment about once a 
week, which both in tone and substance remained much the 
same throughout. The following extract from an editorial 
of March 12, 1846, may be considered a fair specimen: 


We have refrained from saying anything on the subject, because un- 
willing to afford those who are urging division the least pretext for in- 
sisting that the whole opposition to the measure comes from Milwaukee. 
So far as we know the sentiments of our citizens, we believe the general 
wish to be that the county should not be divided, but that wish is not 
so strong as to induce us to take any very decided, and certainly not any 
unfair part in the controversy. ... They doubtless understand their 
own affairs best, and have counted the cost of separation. . . . But as 
the step is one which, once taken, cannot be retraced, we bid them ‘look 
before they leap.’ 


Besides the calm attitude assumed by the Milwaukee 
papers there was another fact which made the fight for di- 
vision an intensely local one. Within the sixteen seceding 
townships there was only one newspaper, the American 
Freeman. But it was so completely taken up with the task of 
opposing slavery that it had little interest in other matters. 
The consequence was that if the campaign was not to be con- 
fined to talking with the neighbors and infrequent meetings 
under the difficulties of the time, it was necessary to start a 
publication to serve the cause. We should call its contents 
campaign material, but in the language of that day it was 
called a ‘newspaper,’ even though it was not intended to issue 
more than a few numbers, or perhaps not more than one. 
Its make-up was like that of any other local newspaper, a 
large four-page sheet with its last two pages given over 
almost entirely to advertisements. 
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As in the legislature, so here, the Prairieville quartet was 
in the field first. 'Two of its members, Pratt and Randall, 
were chosen to put out the newspaper. Its name was the 
Waukesha Advocate, its motto, ‘Divided We Stand, United 
We Fall.’ Its first issue’’ appeared about the beginning of 
March, for an editorial in the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
March 5 speaks of receiving a copy and deplores the fact 
that the ‘respectable committee who control the paper allow 
all sorts of charges and imputations to be made against the 
city of Milwaukee in reference to the division project. 
Surely,’ it adds, ‘their cause, if intrinsically strong, does not 
need the help of such arguments, and if weak cannot be 
bolstered up by them.’ 

A second issue appeared on March 23, and a third, an 
‘extra,’ on April 3, in reply to the counterblast of the 
Unionist, a similar sheet issued by the opposition, which had 
appeared on March 27. The discussion in the second issue 
revolved about the delay and expense which a rural district 
suffers and the disproportionate share it is obliged to pay of 
the increasing cost of government occasioned by a growing 
city. At the November session of the district court, we are 
told, out of 370 cases only 74 originated in the townships 
which it was proposed to erect into a new county. The diffi- 
culty of making personal property pay its just share of the 
taxes was already a burning issue. For instance, a certified 
list is printed showing the amount of personal property re- 
ported for taxation in each of the townships of the county. 
If we omit the hundreds, the total is $87,000, in which a rural 
township, Mukwonago, is highest, with $11,000; Milwaukee 
and Prairieville next, with $9,000 each; and the rest of the 
townships with $6,000 or less. 


™*The State historical library lacks this number, and I have no informa- 
tion whether it is still in existence. 
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This second issue of the Advocate does make consider- 
able effort to present the question in its broader aspects, from 
its own point of view, of course. There is a somewhat ram- 
bling discussion, under the title ‘City and Country,’ of the 
difference in character and behavior resulting from the con- 
ditions of life in each. Another article explains at length 
why the capitalists in the East are more willing to extend 
credit to those who live by honest labor than to those in the 
city who are inclined to live by their wits and cause delay 
and expense through litigation. Still another struggles man- 
fully over a definition of democracy and its application to 
the present case. The longer articles are often in the form 
of communications,’? nearly always with an appealing sig- 
nature, such as “Waukesha Farmer,’ “T'axpayer,’ ‘Friend of 
Truth,’ etc. Sometimes initials are used, several of the bet- 
ter contributions being signed ‘E.’ (probably Elmore). The 
full name of the writer is not used except when it is a serious 
matter involving an opponent’s veracity, or his honesty in 
some other way. One illuminating article in this issue runs 
in part as follows: 


There has been throughout the Territory a strong prejudice against 
the county of Milwaukee. This prejudice or jealousy is manifested par- 
ticularly against the representatives of the county in the Legislature. Let 
@ measure come up, having, for its paternity, any member from Mil- 
waukee county, or especially from the city, and the whole force of the 
Legislature is at once arrayed against it. Why is this? It is because the 
representation from this county constitutes one-fourth of the whole Legis- 
lature. . . . This force by favoring any one particular section, might 
logroll through any bill they chose, by purchasing, with their votes, the 
votes of that section who might exchange favors with them. This state 
of things had got to such a pass, that the whole country became jealous 
of this fearful power, and combined against us. 


* Whether these were all genuine communications, written by persons out- 
side of the publishing committee, is not quite certain. In style they vary a great 
deal, and the distinction between signed and unsigned articles may be a real 
one. This does not preclude the possibility that even the signed ones may have 
been suggested, as to content and treatment, by the editors. 
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With the appearance of the Unionist the whole contro- 
versy sank to a lower level. There was much wrangling over 
the figures quoted to show which part of the county was 
paying more or less than its share of the taxes. Worse than 
that, discussion of the advisability of division largely gave 
way on both sides to an attempt to inpugn the motives of the 
opposition and to abuse or ridicule individuals. The Prairie- 
ville promoters of division were portrayed as disgruntled 
politicians who would never have thought of a new county if 
they had obtained the offices they wanted. On the other side, 
Dr. Alfred L. Castleman, a prominent contributor to the 
Unionist, was held up as a loquacious fellow and go-between, 
and Curtis Reed was represented as wanting a different di- 
vision of the county which would make it possible to locate 
the county seat where he and his friends owned land. 

Actually, the course pursued by Reed, who was a member 
of the legislature, had been so peculiar that even the kindly 
Barstow was driven to publish an article over his own name™* 
in which he exposed him. It seems that Reed had originally 
been brought to agree to the division now to be voted on by 
being conceded the line of division which he favored, but had 
then voted with the Milwaukee members for their amend- 
ments, and on the final vote had been the only one living 
within the proposed county who had voted against division. 
This, and his present efforts to defeat division at the polls 
also, naturally made him a marked man. 

The following communication, printed in the last issue 
of the Advocate, purports to come from Oconomowoc, the 
township adjoining Summit, where Reed lived. It is inter- 
esting for its contents and also in showing the nature of the 
division fight in its last stage: 


™ Waukesha Advocate, April 3, 1846. 
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It is understood by the laboring class here, that whatever the ‘Summit 
Junto,’ (alias, ‘Curt Reed & co.,’) oppose, should receive the hearty sup- 
port of every honest man. This town has always been in favor of a di- 
vision of the county, but not of the present manner of dividing it. One 
thing we are unanimous in now; that is, if the Hon. Councillor from. 
Summit supported the present ‘division bill,’ it would have been defeated. 
I frequently hear him spoken of as a resident of this town, which, thank 
God, is not the case. He resides in Summit, and had he removed to Mil- 
waukee, he could have offered an argument for division, that would have 
secured the unanimous vote of the county. 


This communication raises more questions than _ it 
answers, and as they are typical of the time and closely con- 
nected with this inquiry, we may consider them briefly. What 
strikes the reader first is its intense hostility to Reed, which 
overshadows any difference of opinion about the division of 
the county. On the surface it looks like a fight within a 
fight; but whatever it was, the opposition to Reed did not 
manifest itself in any such degree as the communication 
would suggest. For in the vote on division in April, both 
the townships mentioned gave heavy majorities against it 
(Oconomowoc 111 to 2; Summit 184 to 2). 

Who is meant by ‘Curt Reed & co.’ appears from an edi- 


torial in the same issue of the Advocate, entitled ‘Disinter- 
ested—Very ’: 


The committee [publishing the Unionist] consists of six persons, 
four of whom are from the north-west corner of the county, and who 
have long been seeking to get a new county from parts of Jefferson, 
Dodge, and Milwaukee, so as to make a county seat upon their own 
land. Curtis Reed, John S. Rockwell, and E. W. Edgerton are interested 
in such a scheme pecuniarily, and A. L. Castleman is interested as a po- 
litical go-between. . . . They committed themselves on that side of the 
question, when division was uncertain, and so strongly as to be unable to 
retrace their steps with safety. They must therefore make a last desper- 
ate struggle and the misrepresentations and downright wreckless [sic] 
falsehoods of the Unionist, show the extremities to which these ‘disinter- 
ested’ gentlemen are driven. 
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This charge had been stoutly denied in a communication 
to the Unionist of March 27, 1846, from Summit, signed 
‘J. C.’: 


I understand that various individuals who are interested in getting 
the division, are very busy in circulating the report that this town and 
the north western portion of the county generally, are opposed to di- 
vision because they want a different division than the one proposed... . 

Well, ..., I have only to say that such statement is the base 
offspring of a base mind, . . . and I believe that no one has ever heard it 
used for an argument for or against division by any one except he was a 
resident of Prairieville, or its immediate vicinity. . . . True, the people 
in this region are almost unanimously opposed to division for the simple 
reason that they cannot see any advantage to arise from it, either on the 
score of convenience, or pecuniary interest. 


This denial would seem to be supported by Reed’s course 
in the last session of the legislature when the proposal was up 
to submit to a popular vote in Jefferson and Dodge counties 
the question of forming a new county between them with 
Watertown as the county seat. Clearly, if this bill should 
pass and be sustained by the popular vote, the possibility of 
having the townships on the western fringe of the original 
Milwaukee county become part of it would disappear, to 
say nothing of having a county seat located within their bord- 
ers. Yet Reed had voted for that bill throughout. This may 
have been the act of treachery so strongly implied in the 
communication from Oconomowoc. | 

The best understanding of this tangle of contradictory 
actions and charges will be gained if we assume that there 
was a reasonable basis for each of them, in the case of some 
one person or group and at some one time. In the midst of 
such rapid changes as were continually taking place, an ac- 
tive promoter looking out for the main chance would not be 
caught with only one string to his bow. It is highly probable 
that to Reed his land holdings in Summit township had al- 
ready become a matter of minor importance. His brother, 
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Harrison Reed, had in 1844 acquired extensive land and 
water rights (over 500 acres) at the outlet of Lake Winne- 
bago. Less than a year after the division fight the two Reeds 
and three other men were granted the right by the legislature 
to build a dam across the Fox river at that point. A year 
later still Curtis Reed had secured an interest in some 300 
acres on the site of the present city of Menasha and the right 
to build a dam across the north channel of the river."* He at 
once built the dam and a canal, platted the town, and lived 
there to the end of his life as the town’s first citizen.’® 
Even before the publication of the Unionist, the con- 
tidence of the Advocate in the success of its campaign had 
been growing apace. An editorial in the second issue says: 


We understand that the anti-division party, if so small a number 
of opposers may be styled a party, are using their greatest efforts to 
get the unwilling Milwaukeeans to publish an opposition paper between 
this and the day of election, for the purpose of getting into circulation 
thereby the greatest number of falsehoods that can be devised to counter- 
balance the great amount of incontrovertible facts laid before the people 
in the Advocate. . . . But we say to the opposition, go ahead! We have 
derived more benefit from your opposition than from any other one source. 


Fortunately, for the ultimate peace of the community, 
the two editors of the Advocate had a strong sense of humor. 
Pratt’s had acid in it, but of Randall we are told that ‘if 
there ever was a jovial fun-loving person, Alexander W. 
Randall was that one.’”*® A piece of what looks like Randall’s 
work appeared in the second number of the Advocate, under 


% Laws of the Territory of Wisconsin ... Passed at the Annual Session 
of the Legislature, 1847, 104-105; Laws of Wisconsin Territory Passed by the 
Legislative Assembly .. . 1848, 129-180. 

“Commemorative Biographical Record of the Fox River Valley... 
(J. H. Beers and company, Chicago, 1895), 1128-1131. 

* Elmore, who like Randall was known for his humor, gives an interesting 
account in his reminiscences of the time when he and Randall were in Wash- 
ington and were invited by Lincoln to come to the White House one evening for 
a session of story telling. See Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 1910, 199. 
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the heading, ‘Major Downing’s Letter.’ The place and 
date are, ‘Downing’s Ville, Feb. 31, 1846,’ and it is addressed 
‘T'o the Publishing Committee of the Waukesha Advocate,’ 
in answer to an assumed request from them for advice on 
what to do about the county. The Major gives advice from 
his own experience. When he came back from Washington 
with the ‘Gineral,’ he found his own affairs ‘pretty much in 
the situation that your county is in.’ His old mill was ‘losin’ 
money like all creation.’ Inquiring for the reason, he was 
told this by the head miller: 


‘Now, Major, I'll tell you what it is. . . . In the first place, Major, 
there is so much water runnin’ on to sich a ’tarnal great water-wheel, that 
it overpowers the small machinery and smashes it in no time. . . . Then,’ 
says he, ‘the bolter was always a great sight too coarse, and the longer it 
runs the coarser the flour gits.’ 


Then the Major goes on to say that he finally concluded 
to build another mill across the river and divide the water 
power, and now both mills were running smoothly and mak- 
ing money. They might do the same in their county. 

This spirit of playfulness is found even in the last issue 
of the Advocate, in spite of the unrelenting bitterness of its 
replies to the charges and insinuations of the Unionist. But 
there it reminds us of the cat playing with the mouse, as, for 
example, in Randall’s stinging reply to Dr. Castleman. The 
writers in the Unionist were at a disadvantage. They must 
have known that their cause was probably lost. Some of them 
presented clear and forceful arguments, but others were 
given to rhetoric and occasionally lost their temper. In their 


"Major Jack Downing was originally the pen name of Sheba Smith, a 
Yankee whose shrewd, good-natured comments on the passing scene, expressed 
in letters to the newspapers, were so immediately popular that in a few years 
they were reprinted far and wide. Their success stirred up a number of im- 
itators, who not only stole the pen name but, so far as they could, the manner 
of the original letters. Major Downing was to the Jacksonian age what 
Mr. Dooley was to that of Theodore Roosevelt. But while Mr. Dooley remained 
an individual, the Major became a genus, and anyone who chose might try his 
hand at a Downing letter. 
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longest contribution, covering over six columns, which was 
signed by the publishing committee, they take a somewhat 
condescending attitude, much like that of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. The two following passages are characteristic: 


Your Committee cannot but deplore the evident attempt made by 
those whose pecuniary interest is deeply involved in the question—to 
take the judgment by storm—to excite prejudice and ill will between the 
people living in the eastern and western portion of the county. Nothing 
can be more reprehensible than such a course, whether the county is di- 
vided or not. Milwaukee is our market. She is dependent upon us for our 
products, and we upon her market. Our interests are reciprocal. 

Prairieville tells you with unblushing impudence and the sanctimony 
of a saint, ‘the interest of the dear people demand it’ . . . and it would 
as soon go for division if it knew it could not get the county seat as now. 
But, sir, is it possible to believe this? Would they have their emissaries 
in every nook and corner of the county, cajoling, threatening, fawning 
for support for this measure, . . . would they sacrifice conscience and 
honor in the publication of documents containing garbled statements, 
would they spend so much time and treasure, all for pure patriotism? 


We may close our account of this war of words by a few 
quotations from Pratt’s masterpiece, a metrical satire in the 
manner of the eighteenth century. It strikes a note of boy- 
ish exuberance and deviltry, on which, in spite of its earlier 
seriousness and fury, the controversy seems to have ended. 
It was originally printed, with two prose pieces of similar 
tone, in the last number of the Advocate. Twenty-five years 
later he reprinted all three of these, in an article which he 
wrote for the Old Settlers club, in his newspaper, the Wau- 
kesha Plaindealer, of February 21, 1871. He introduces the 
satire in this manner (the quotations follow) : 


We published a communication in the Advocate . . . [which] was 
answered in the Unionist, by Dr. Castleman, over the signature of ‘Col- 
burn,’ which we answered . . . in the following communication which 
was intended as a drive at the whole Unionist faction. . . . When 
Dr. Castleman first came here, the Prairie itch was a very common dis- 
ease, which he treated with such success, that he subsequently wrote a 
treatise on it, giving the cause, remedy, etc. 





J. J. Schlicher 


To ‘Colburn’s’ bow and shaft, I lay no claim, 
He shot at men; I but at insects aim; 

But grant, since I must war on little things, 
Just flame enough to singe their puny wings. 


I hear a voice that cries, lift up thine hand 
Against the leaders of that ‘union band;’ 
Roused by the call of duty I obey; 

I draw the sword, and fling the sheath away. 


But where begin? when vermin thus abound, 

No shaft I shoot can bloodless reach the ground; 
O Curtis, Curtis, if thy history’s true, 

In thee, the d 1 only gets his due, 

Thou wretch, if spirits e’er reply from hell, 

The purpose of thy black invention tell. 

Dost thou not see thy ‘union press’ and tools 
Create an endless jubilee for fools? 


In three further stanzas he pays his respects to three 
other leading figures of the opposition, and then concludes: 


Now I have thumped each lout I meant to thump 
And my worn pen exhibits but a stump; 

Let candor judge what motive nerved my arm, 
And if I meant my country good or harm; 

For the dear-bought suffrage of the ‘Union press,’ 
I prize but little, and I fear it less. 


To those who listen to my humble lay, 
Untouched and unattempted, let me say— 

No private malice on my course propelled, 

No anger spurred me, and no fear withheld; 

In these my strictures on my fellow men, 

Truth held the light, and conscience drove the pen. 


At the election the vote was 1,283 in favor of division and 
696 against it.** The vote in Prairieville was unanimous, and 
there was a heavy majority for division in all the townships 
around it except Delafield, the home of Dr. Castleman. 
Mukwonago, the home of Elmore and Bond, and Eagle, 


“For the complete vote in each of the townships, see History of Waukesha 
County, 617. 
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both in the southwest corner of the county, also gave a large 
majority in favor of it. Of the townships on the eastern 
border, which were nearest Milwaukee, only Menomonee 
was strongly against division, while in two others the vote 
was almost equally divided. Oconomowoc and Summit, the 
latter the home of Curtis Reed, and both in the northwest 
corner, each cast only two votes in favor of division. Near- 
ness to the prospective county seat and vigorous activity on 
the part of individuals thus appear to have been major fac- 
tors in the result. 

In the way the election was conducted it was a continua- 
tion of the fight which had preceded it. Stories were told of 
grossly illegal voting in both Prairieville and Summit. But 
as there was a large comic element in them they served as a 
welcome relaxation after the long strain. One of these is told 
by Pratt in the article already referred to: 


The principal voting was done in Waukesha and Summit, which, we 
believe, cast more votes than they ever have since. At Summit Mr. Reed 
and his friends kept the polls open three days, and stopped every team- 
ster from the east and west, and secured his vote. At this poll (i.e., 
Prairieville), Deacon Joseph Turner, a very conscientious man, being 
Chairman of Supervisors, and having taken a solemn oath to prevent all 
fraud, etc., it was more difficult to poll all our votes. The election was 
held at Justice Sloan’s office, and a pane of glass was taken out of the 
window to receive the votes; but in order to satisfy the old Deacon that 
all were legal voters, a box was placed on the outside for boys to stand 
upon, so they would look like men to these honest inspectors of the elec- 
tion. 


An account of the election in the History of Waukesha 
County records this episode: 


Every known means was resorted to in the frantic attempt to secure 
votes. A wagon-load of roughs from Milwaukee arrived in Prairieville a 
little before noon, and offered to sell their votes—ten of them—for ten 
dollars, to those favoring a division. The managers would not pay that 
price, or any other; but said they would pay for ten dinners and horse- 
feed at the hotel. The offer was accepted, and ten Milwaukee roughs 
voted for a division of the county. They then hastened to Summit, where 
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they offered to sell ten votes for the opposition for ten dollars and ten 
suppers. The offer was accepted, and ten Milwaukee roughs voted at 
Summit against a division of the county, so the general result was not 
affected by these twenty fraudulent votes. Strangers and minors voted 
ad libitum, and that election was for years referred to as the one in 
which universal suffrage was tolerated. The polls were kept open two or 
three days at Summit, where it was declared afterward that any new- 
comer was allowed to slip in a vote against division for a week after the 
day set for the election. This statement has never been sworn to.'® 


In the same volume is printed an historical address delivered 
by Theron W. Haight, on July 4, 1876, which contains a 
sketch of the history of Waukesha county, in the course of 
which, speaking of the election, he says: ‘It is quite probable 
that an emigrant who voted with his nine children, for di- 
vision at Prairieville, may have cast ten votes for the oppo- 
site side of the question on reaching Summit, especially as 
voting was kept up at the latter town for two days sub- 
sequent to that set for election.”*° 

We have here a second version of the ten votes cast on 
both sides of the question. We may even have a fusion of 
the two stories, with the village boys of the first story appear- 
ing in the second as the children of the ‘emigrant.’ The 
whole thing smacks a good deal of myth-making. How much 
truth there is in the stories may never be known for sure. 
Those who put them in print were living at the time of the 
election, but the story as it was in their minds when they 
wrote it down twenty-five and thirty years later had the 
clean-cut and pertinent form which it had acquired after 
much telling and retelling. Two things, however, are quite 
certain: the stories originated in Prairieville, not in Sum- 
mit; and they are the sort of thing which might have ap- 
peared in a post-election issue of the Waukesha Advocate. 

The date set by the law for the first meeting of the super- 
visors of the new county was June 8, 1846; the place, Prairie- 


* See page 359 of that volume. 
* Ibid., 418-422. 
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ville. Among the members were Joseph Bond, Curtis Reed, 
and Dr. Castleman. So quickly had the hostility aroused 
by the fight over the creation of the new county subsided, that 
Reed was chosen chairman by a vote of fourteen to one, with 
one ballot left blank. Two days later the fight over the lo- 
cation of the county seat began. Here was the last chance 
to head off Prairieville. On the first ballot Delafield had six 
votes, Prairieville and Pewaukee four each, and Genesee 
two. ‘An adjournment to the next day was then secured, and 
wire-pulling and log-rolling in favor of the various places 
wanting a court house was carried on through the night, 
tremendous pressure being brought to bear on the weaker 
Supervisors, or those who had no particular choice of loca- 
tion. Next morning everybody was present, either inside or 
outside of the church, to see the balloting proceeded with.’ 

On the second ballot Genesee lost four votes and dropped 
out entirely after the third. It had now become a contest be- 
tween Prairieville and Pewaukee, Genesee holding the bal- 
ance with two or three votes, until it dropped out also in the 
twentieth ballot, leaving Prairieville and Pewaukee tied. 
‘The tie was broken in the twenty-fifth ballot, when one vote 
switched to Prairieville, giving it nine of the sixteen votes. 
Then ‘the Board adjourned amid a shout never to be for- 
gotten by those who heard it.’ 

By an act of the legislature in the following year the 
name of Prairieville, both village and township, was changed 
to Waukesha, to correspond with that of the county. 


* Ibid., 360, which also contains a complete record of the balloting. 





A FRONTIERSMAN 
IN NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN 


WarRrREN W. Cooke! 


I" was ten years after we came to the valley before the two 
or three families besides ours determined to have a sum- 
mer school of three months. The would-be pupils were all of 
first and second reader grades. Our log cabins were to be the 
schoolhouse. Holes were bored into logs on two sides of 
the larger cabin inside. Into these holes stout pegs were 
driven, upon which broad boards were nailed, making a desk 
about two feet wide. Then for seats, a good wide board was 
pegged to blocks of light wood just long enough to use the 
wall board for a table or desk. A young lady teacher was 
then employed. From that little nursery of learning as a 
starter, a number of the boys and girls owed their success 
later on in life. 

After we grew wheat and oats, and before the straw got 
too ripe, we cut a few bundles at full straw length; then 
mother would take the straw and weave it into a strand, one 
half or three quarter inch wide. Then the strand would be 
sewed and made up into the proper shape for a hat with a 
good wide brim for a sunshade. They were not handsome 
looking hats, but a straw hat thus made by mother would 
outwear the machine made hat of today. We had but little 


2Extract from a letter of Warren W. Cooke to L.P.K., Chetek, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1940: I am proud of my ancestral stock. My father’s ancestors came 
to America in 1640, landing at Wallingford, Connecticut. My mother claimed to 
be of Pennsylvania-German stock. Her grandfather settled in the Mohawk 
valley about 1771-72, and was killed in an Indian raid. His wife carried my 
grandfather, Benjamin Gardner, then an infant in arms, over the mountains to 
safety. He grew to a strong manhood’s estate, and as carpenter and millwright 
helped cut the timber and build the ships on Lake Erie, which served for 
Commodore Perry’s battle. I listened eagerly as he told the story of how they 
built the ships and placed the cannon properly. He was a witness of the battle 
that swept English warships from our Great Lakes.—Eprror. 
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money at the best, and any article for home needs that could 
be made in the home, the father, mother, daughter, or son 
who could help lent a hand. 

The furs from animals that my brother and I caught 
when sold enabled us to buy a few sheep. These gave us the 
wool for the yarn used in making mittens and socks. Wool 
beyond the family needs mentioned was used in quilts or 
sent to a woolen mill at Beaver Dam in eastern Wisconsin to 
be made into cassimere cloth. It was mother for this, and 
mother for that, who was an expert at cutting and fitting 
our woolen cloth garments. She never made me a pair of 
pantaloons that made me wonder whether I was going to or 
coming from home. The wool we used for yarn or bedquilts 
was first washed very clean, then dried and carded. Then it 
was spun over a small wheel in such a machine as you may 
see in homes of many Scandinavian people today. They 
brought the machine from Norway where it was used for 
hundreds of years. 

Our winter evenings of course were long; mother and the 
elder sister would sit and knit, father would read aloud— 
he was an excellent reader—from some book or paper, some 
article he thought would interest us, or turn to and assist the 
younger members of the family in their arithmetic or read- 
ing lessons. As there was no school at this season of the year 
in thinly settled districts, school lessons of the past summer 
had to be reviewed. In that early day of which I am speak- 
ing, the young people were taught to depend on their own 
best judgment in carrying on the work assigned to them. 
If you were told to go on an errand a mile or many miles 
from home—a new settler was counted a neighbor though 
his new home might be from one to three miles distant— 
through woods or over mountain courses of which you had an 
imperfect knowledge, where you might meet new and un- 
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looked for dangers, you had to use your own judgment as to 
what was best to do. 

In August, 1863, my mother became sick, my elder 
brother the year before had enlisted in the Civil war service. 
His going away left the gathering of the harvest that year 
to father, mother, and me. Father cradled the grain, mother 
raked it into bundles, and I bound it. I was eleven years of 
age and could easily help father in the stacking, but the rak- 
ing of the grain under the hot summer’s sun with the other 
farm chores indoors and out caused mother to take to her 
bed. My sister was a strong, hearty girl, but was hardly 
equal to the task of caring for mother and the housework, 
so mother asked father to try and get a woman with whom 
she had made acquaintance who lived some nine miles away. 
There was no settler living at that time between us; the route 
was over two high ranges with a wide swampy valley be- 
tween. Father could not well go and, as I had been over to 
and back from the place the year before, father said he 
thought he could trust me to make the trip. It just suited 
me. I anticipated seeing some deer or, perhaps, a bear on 
the trip, but with father’s good rifle and with my pal, Prince, 
no harm could come to me. But father thought the gun 
was too heavy for me to carry so far and, as I was expected 
to make the trip as speedily as possible, the gun was un- 
willingly left at home. 

It was early morning when I left home; the day prom- 
ised to be a hot one, the heavy dew of the night past still 
showing on the grass to the first range of bluffs some two 
miles from home. At this point a well defined trail of some 
animal through the heavy grass was easily seen. Prince took 
the trail at once and left me, but as he went off in the straight 
course I was going, I thought nothing of it. I soon reached 
the top of the range, and there I heard Prince barking down 
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on the right-hand side of the bluff. Straight ahead I ran 
on them. Suddenly up came Prince, and the bear right in 
front of me. ‘Oh!’ I said to myself, ‘if I but had pa’s rifle, 
that bear would be mine!’ They both were so exhausted from 
the heat and fierce action in fighting that as soon as Prince 
saw me he left the bear and came to me, threw himself down 
on the ground, and lolled and panted as though he was near 
dead from heat and thirst. The bear was in the same condi- 
tion; as soon as the dog left him, he sat down in the shade 
of the first tree he came to. I yelled at him but I might just 
as well have whistled to him, he sat there for a time, his big 
mouth wide open and tongue out, showing that he was ‘all 
in’ like Prince, dead tired. The tree he was sitting under was 
directly in my path. To go by him I would have had to drop 
over some on one side of the bluff, so I just had to wait until 
it suited the bear to move aside. When I went on, the bear 
moved on a little way below me through a fringe of small 
trees. I threw stones at him and yelled, but it did not disturb 
him one jot. We kept company for about a half mile side by 
side, I on the top of the bluff, the bear a little below where a 
little fringe of trees grew. From there he went down into a 
valley where water could be found. 

It has been many years since I had this, my first close 
acquaintance with a big, full-grown, wild bear, and the mem- 
ory of the time and place never comes back to me without 
the wish that father had allowed me to carry his rifle that 
day. Prince paid no attention to it, farther than to follow it 
« few rods, then turn back to me and seem to beg me to go 
on to the fine stream of water he knew was not far distant. 
On reaching it he threw himself into it up to his ears. I 
drank, bathed, ducked my head several times into that cold 
trout stream, then up and on over the next range into the 
Beef river valley where the family that I was seeking lived. 
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On arriving at the home of the party sent for I was kindly 
received. I handed them my written message. The man said 
to his wife: “You get ready to go to our Beaver valley friend 
as quickly as you can. I'll harness up Fan and Nell, and we 
should be on the road within an hour.’ And, as he planned, 
we were soon on the rough wagon road taking me and my 
dog home. 

How kind, how generous, how helpful were most of the 
early settlers to their neighbors near or far in time of sick- 
ness or distress! Pay for such help was never asked and 
would have been sternly refused had it been offered. 

I have been going along in relating the first and most 
important things that I can recall in the opening up of farm 
lands, noting the changes that have come to us in farm life 
as between the pioneer farm settler, and his children and 
children’s children of today. In that early day much of our 
life’s necessities was there for the taking. From the streams 
we got the fish and furs; from the open country, woods, and 
hills, we got meat a-plenty: deer, elk, bear, and prairie chick- 
ens. Today, we see the animals in parks. The game birds 
are practically extinct. Of the prairie chicken and grouse 
family, what an abundance nature furnished us! 

In the summer and fall of 1862 we settlers got our great- 
est scare from Indian fights in Minnesota. The young and 
old of today who read of what I am writing about those days 
can not feel the fear and dread that the stories caused, which 
came to us daily about the awful massacre going on not so 
very far from our state line. There were many Indians in the 
northern part of our state, and wild rumors made it possible 
for our Chippewa Indians to the north of us to go on the war- 
path. They were Indians and, even though friendly, many 
said you could not trust them. Father and mother packed 
most of our household goods ready to load into a wagon and 
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head for Fountain City, thirty miles distant. Mother quietly 
but firmly told me one day as scary news was coming to us: 
‘If you see any Indians coming, run and hide somewhere and 
stay hidden until everything becomes quiet.’ Mother’s 
grandfather was killed and scalped by the Indians in the 
days of the American revolution. 

One night our neighbor’s dog set up a furious barking. 
This in those trying days attracted some attention in the 
daytime, and at night it was sure to awaken all. On this 
night in question, father came into the kitchen cabin—we 
children slept in the upstairs part. ‘William,’ said father, 
‘js your gun upstairs? Is it loaded? Answered in the 
affirmative, he said nothing more and went back into the big 
room. In the big room he kept his double-barreled rifle and 
his beaver spear. The spear handle was braced against the 
door—the spear head point in a block on the floor. This 
braced the door against possible entrance from outside. I 
can’t remember that I slept any that night, and in the morn- 
ing I begged father and mother to hitch the horse team to 
the old wagon and take us all to Fountain City. 

Better report from the Indian trouble in Minnesota was 
soon coming along, as the military forces from St. Paul 
drove the Indians farther west. This allayed all fear with us 
in Wisconsin that the Indians could harm us at any time. 
We met with but few after the disturbance in Minnesota, 
and these claimed to be Winnebago or Chippewa Indians. 
These tribes were friendly. 

In the days I am writing of, the taking of a vacation or 
lay-off from general work was not known or thought of by 
the pioneer settler. His daily necessities were urging him to 
do more and more if he was to take pride in his home and its 
surroundings. As I vividly recall those days, the sum total 
of the vacation trips consisted in taking the team of horses 
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or oxen with wagon, loading in the family old and young, 
and going to some neighbor for a day’s visit. ‘There was 
plenty of the right spirit and joy in such a vacation, and it 
was sure to bring a like return from the neighbor. 

If the late spring frosts did not kill the blueberry crop— 
which too often was the case—it was sure to be celebrated in 
name or whatever one might call it, by two or more families 
in a blueberry camping group. Some scout would first report 
where the most favorable berry grounds were. From the 
middle of July to the middle of August, berry picking was 
eagerly carried on. Two or three of our neighbor families 
would join with us in an outing trip to the berry grounds. 
Home provisions, with a good tent or two to sleep under or 
protect us from rainstorms, were loaded into wagons. ‘Then 
off we would go! The course would be taken largely through 
parts where no road was ever made, and the fun of holding 
that certain seat partner from being thrown out of the wagon 
when the wheel bumped over a stone or grub added much to 
the milder pleasures of the trip. The week spent in camp in 
the blueberry season was a relaxation from the everyday 
work on the farm, and it pleased all to go to the camp and 
rest. You could eat berries at will, and with berries at the 
dinner or supper hour we often had fried prairie chicken, 
for they liked the berries, and there were always pickers who 
had shotguns and knew how to shoot and shoot straight. 
Thus were plain, sober duties of that pioneer life broken for 
a short time each year for us youngsters. 

There was no radio to break the solemn silence of day or 
night life. The whippoorwill was our mocking bird of a sum- 
mer’s evening; the solemn hoot of an owl, or the sharp bark 
of a brush wolf or fox broke the silence of a winter’s night. 
There was no subject discussed in the presence of us young- 
sters so interesting to us as that pertaining to the water and 
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dry land animals about us. If a stranger came along and 
stopped to get a dinner, a supper, or to get lodging for the 
night, we would be seen lounging about within ear shot to 
learn what the conversation with our elders was about. There 
was a real true cause for this. The everyday, dull sameness 
of things in our lives was broken into for the short or longer 
period that the stranger was with us. They were pretty 
sure to talk about land in the start off—was it sandy here 
or black sandy loam over there, or clay or black mucky soil 
in another section. Then they would talk about the furred 
animals or the trout streams near and about, or the likelihood 
of our deer, elk, or bear then so plentiful being killed off or 
driven out of our section. Some of these subjects were sure 
to be discussed with father and mother by every passing 
stranger new to the country. It was satisfying to our hunger 
to see new faces and to hear of things new to us outside of 
Beaver valley. 

It is claimed that father and a certain neighbor killed an 
elk from the last band of elk living in our county, which 
numbered but three or four. It was a fine, fat animal and 
made the two families a nice supply of meat. I well re- 
member the time and sat spellbound on top of the wood-box 
behind the stove in the old, log cabin kitchen. That box 
was never permitted to stand empty when a hunting adven- 
ture was being reported. Seated on the top of the wood, 
piled high in it, I was never disturbed when interesting sto- 
ries were being related. 

The wild animal meat with us was principally venison. 
Jn the fall or early winter season, enough deer were killed 
to supply us with meat when cured in ways that would keep 
it good up to the next hunting season. A bear was killed now 
and then and if very fat it was largely rendered for its oil, 
the same as a hog. This oil was second only in its use to hog 
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lard; baked ribs from a fat, young bear are equal to the 
best from a pig. The fat from bear meat when used too 
liberally does not cause the sour stomach or indigestion which 
the eating of too much pork does. In the first ten years of 
our life in Beaver valley, father killed sixteen old bears, and 
caught five cub bears alive, in all twenty-one. Father was 
nick-named the Daniel Boone of our county in the local 
write-ups of that day and in the county’s history. 

In the capture of some of the bear I shall relate some ex- 
citing adventures. One morning father was out very early, 
a mile or two from home, looking for a deer. When he came 
to a heavy trail in the tall, wet grass made by a bear, he knew 
at once that it was a fresh trail, for the night’s dew had been 
brushed from the grass. He followed it the small part of a 
mile to where the trail led into a dense poplar thicket. He 
knew that for him to go alone into the thicket would be to 
scare the bear before sight of him could be had, and the bear 
would get up and out on the high side. A bear seeks low or 
swampy land to hide or rest in during the day but, on being 
started up, he will seek high or rough grounds. The bear 
was in the thicket as father found by going around it. There 
was no trail out of it. Father came home to get someone to 
run the bear from the thicket. My elder brother, some four- 
teen years of age, was eager for the job. Mother thought she 
could do as well, for a short time before this mother had 
taken the ever-ready shotgun and killed a chicken hawk that 
was after our chickens. The work was to take our little dog 
to the trail at the edge of the swamp or thicket and let him go 
in and stir up the bear. But mother said: ‘Suppose the bear 
comes out on your side. You could not run in that heavy 
grass nor climb a tree.’ 

‘No, I'll get that bear going, you bet!’ He straightened 
up about five feet. 
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Well, off they went to get the first bear that had put itself 
in the way of father on his hunts for deer. When they 
reached the thicket, father instructed my brother to wait at 
the place where the bear went into the thicket until he had 
reached a point opposite to him and on higher ground. Then 
he would whistle for my brother to go in with the dog. In a 
brief time there was an uproar in that poplar thicket. My 
brother had gone into the outer edge of the thicket where 
some small trees grew, and what was his terror when the 
bear and dog came tearing out to his side. He seemed to 
forget that he had a good shotgun, heavily loaded with buck- 
shot, but he dropped his gun and climbed up some ten feet 
into the branches of a small tree. Then the branch he was 
holding to broke and down he came to the ground near the 
fighting pair. He set up a yell so loud and fearful in its tone 
that the bear turned back and went out on father’s side. 
When father heard the yells my brave brother gave vent to, 
he started in great haste to go around the swamp. Then he 
saw the young poplars swaying and coming to his side, and 
within a minute or two out came the bear within a few feet of 
him. He stopped short at sight of father, so close he started 
to raise up with an ugly growl. He was so close to father 
that father did not raise his rifle to his shoulder just extended 
it like a cane and fired both barrels at one discharge into the 
bear’s breast. The animal ran up the hill a few paces, turned 
back toward father, and fell dead almost at his feet. When 
the bear turned, father drew his hunting knife, his only weap- 
on for defense at the moment, yet what a puny weapon for 
defense it was against the attack of such a bear as this one 
was. Its estimated weight was thought to be between three 
and four hundred pounds, the measure of one of its forearms 
was seventeen inches. It was the oldest and largest bear of 
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the list father killed, and nothing but its hide was kept. It 
was tanned and made a fine sleigh robe for winter use. 

Father was a lover of wild animal pets, and it was not 
long after we were well settled in the little log cabins before 
we had one and for years after we were never without one. 
Our first pet was a fawn, and from this one pet and the ones 
it raised we had them for years. Father caught the fawn— 
the great grandmother of all—one morning when looking for 
deer. He scared one, and the deer instead of running straight 
away, just circled around him and whistled like a young colt 
at play. Father knew by the deer’s actions that it had a baby 
fawn or two somewhere near-by in the brush. He set down 
his gun and searched the grass and low bushes about. He 
soon found the little fawn under a clump of low brush. And 
carefully approaching it, he sprang upon and grabbed it. 
Tenderly holding it in his arms, before he got home he could 
put it down on the ground and it would trot along after him. 
Father cut a bowl-shaped hole in a block of wood, tacked a 
teat-shaped piece of soft wool in the bottom of it, and fed 
Jenny, the name we gave the fawn, all the milk it would 
drink. It was ever so much fun to see Jenny drive her nose 
to the bottom of her dish, grab the teat and circle around 
the little stand uttering a sound like, ch-ek-eck. 

One day I was riding my horse over the hills looking for 
stray stock when I was attracted by a singular ery, such as 
I had never heard before, from a baby racoon. I got off my 
horse, picked it up tenderly and put it under my hunting 
jacket next to my body for the day was cold. At home we 
fed it as we would a kitten. The coon had the freedom of the 
place, but was not allowed in the house unless well in hand. 
He was as sportive as a puppy, but one day he sneaked into 
the pantry and found the stone jar in which mother kept 
two kinds of cookies. There were cany cookies beneath plain 
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cookies. Their smell and taste were just to his liking for, 
when he was discovered by mother, he was standing on his 
head inside the big jar, eating like a pig from the honied 
cookies. Mother caught the thief by the tail and cast him 
out of doors with this warning to me: ‘Ill kill your coon if I 
again find him in here!’ 

I put the little leather strap I had for Billy around his 
neck, tied him as I thought securely, but a little later he 
broke or chewed off the light string he was tied with and 
again took a sneak for mother’s pantry. It seems there were 
no cookies on hand, but he found the molasses jug. He 
twisted off the cork and, when mother again found him, he 
was dipping one little arm into the jug, then sitting back and 
licking it off. He got an awful spanking for this, and I 
cannot recall that he was ever again found in the pantry. We 
kept him for years. 

One day when father was out looking for a deer, he 
crossed a stretch of meadowland and found a nest of sand- 
hill cranes. They were only a few days old and of course 
easily picked up. Father put them into a little wicker pen 
and fed them such food as little chickens eat. They grew 
very fast and since they were naturally quite tame, they 
were allowed the freedom of the house and yard. The days 
being warm—it being in the month of May—they had a 
certain place they would rest in at night.. They followed us 
about as freely as a dog. They would go to the cow yard 
with us at milking time and pick flies from the cows’ legs and 
bodies, for it was insect food they were ever so fond of. It 
was not long before one of them was lain on by a cow and 
killed. The one left would take long trips with me over the 
hills and, as soon as his wing feathers grew so that he was 
free to fly or walk, he soon learned to save steps. When I 
walked down into some ravine and up the opposite side, he 
would wait on the side of the ravine until I was surely going 
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up on the other side. Then he would spring into the air and 
fly across to me. When he tired of me, he took to wing, 
soared up above the trees to a height that enabled him to see 
the farm grounds, then straight home. On the way he would 
signal his coming by a ‘tar-ra-ra’ cry, hard to give tone to 
by spelling. In his soaring around for exercise you could 
get him to come down at once by calling, ‘Sandy, Sandy.’ 
On alighting by your side, if you were near the farm corn- 
crib, he would lead you to the crib by a ‘guzzy-guzzy’ sort of 
speech which meant that you should give him some shelled 
corn. Of all the birds and animals we had at various times 
in our Beaver valley home, there was not one so novel and 
interesting as this big, long-legged, dark brown plumaged 
bird. 

One time father was returning home from a neighbor 
living some miles distant. He was driving his horse team 
and heavy wagon accompanied by Prince the dog. The little 
traveled road was through hills and woods. Prince was al- 
ways scouting around, and at one place on a high slope 
father heard him barking. Father tied his team and walked 
over the side of the bluff, thinking at the time that Prince 
had found a badger. A badger is the fiercest animal of its 
size known with us for a dog to kill. When attacked, it will 
turn on its back and most savagely bite the dog’s face and 
throat. Father had a small club in his hand to kill the badger 
or coon he expected to find with Prince, but what a sur- 
prise met him! There were five bears up one tree, one old 
one and four cubs, and my dog sat at the bottom of the tree. 
Father rushed back to his team, tore the harness off one, 
mounted it, and rode to a settler’s house. He got him and a 
gun—a single-barreled gun, a bullet for it, the size of a small 
marble, some powder and caps—then the man trotted along 
side of father who was riding. They hastened back to the 
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tree and the bears. They found all quiet, just as father had 
left them, and after carefully loading the shotgun, and be- 
ing carefully advised by its owner that it was near a hair 
trigger set for easy firing, he approached close to the tree. 
Then taking careful aim, he fired the one shot which in- 
stantly killed the bear. Father took his whiplash, made a 
little noose at one end, tied the other end to a light short 
pole, climbed the tree, hooked the noose over the head of 
each of the cubs and handed them down to his helper, who 
put them in a wheat sack. Then loading the old bear into 
the wagon box, home he came! 

I'll never forget the excitement that that homecoming 
caused for a time. A shorthand writer could not have kept 
up with the questions fired at father and, when father poured 
the four cubs out of the sack into a temporary box for them, 
what shrieks of laughter followed, for they were no larger 
than a small house cat, just like four little, black bunches of 
fur. What fun we had with them! A little leather strap was 
fastened around each cub’s neck. A short chain attached 
them to a log, just far enough apart, so they could not touch 
each other. Then father cut a bowl-shaped hole in the log 
for each cub. We gave them bread and milk three or four 
times a day. They would sit up in a row like four little, 
black crows, looking ever so funny when they saw us com- 
ing with four little dinners for them. After each meal they 
generally had a play spell. It was some such act as boys 
practice when they put their heads to the ground and tip 
over on their backs. The cub would put his head down on top 
of the log, then roll off the side, then climb up and repeat the 
act. When all were doing this act at the same time, it looked 
extremely funny. They grew so fast, and soon became so 
large that the care of them became too much for us, so father 
had to sell them. He got $5.00 apiece for the cubs and $10 
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for the hide of the mother bear, making the day’s capture of 
this little family of bears the most profitable day’s hunt he 
ever had. 

We lived in a wooded section where, if the acorn crop 
of the various kinds of oak was good, it was likely to be 
thought good for a bear hunting season. The kind of acorn 
deer liked was from the red oak and pin oak varieties. The 
bear acorn sort ripened in July and August and would be- 
come rotten in the early fall season, the acorn deer fattened 
on best was sound and firm from early fall season until the 
following season in spring. Both the deer and the bear will 
change their natural locations many miles apart for the extra 
good acorn food some place affords. 

I remember the hunting season of 1864. I remember it 
for it was the time my hunting pard, Prince, was so nearly 
killed by a bear, in the worst fight he ever had. One day in 
the month of August, as I now recall it, two men from a 
distance came to get father and Prince to join them in a 
bear hunt. My pal’s reputation for a bear hunting dog was 
widespread. They came with horse team and wagon, seem- 
ingly being quite sure that they would get some game. Our 
homestead was located as before stated in a valley surrounded 
by low, rolling, hill land, and back of that in part high bluffs. 
The lower levels were pretty well timbered with acorn bear- 
ing trees in part, and bear grow very fat off the food they 
get in eating acorns. It is in the month of August the bur 
oak acorn is at its best, for it soon rots in the fall. There was 
a lot of this acorn bearing variety in our section, thus mak- 
ing our section known as good bear hunting grounds. 

They started a bear early the day they went out but, as 
a bear can easily fight a dog and keep on running faster than 
a man can, the men gave up the chase, and Prince came 
back to them. On the way home, they started another bear. 
One of the men got in a shot that slightly wounded him and 
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at this Prince lost his head, forgot his caution. The smell of 
blood caused him to close in on the bear like one dog fighting 
another dog, and leaving off the usual mode of attacking the 
bear’s rear, then springing back when the bear turned on him. 
Now he fought the bear as an equal, face to face. The bear 
gave him a good swift cuff about the head, cut off a part of 
an ear, and whirled his whole body around two or three times. 
Before the dog could well regain his feet, the bear was upon 
him, and closing his big jaws on Prince’s neck, bore him to 
the ground. At this point father ran to them as quickly as 
possible. He placed the muzzle of his rifle at the back of 
the bear’s head and fired, killing the bear instantly. Then 
they had to pry the bear’s arms apart, so tightly were they 
clasped about the dog. 

My poor, old pal was near death’s door. The four large 
teeth that all meat animals have in the front part of the 
mouth had been driven through Prince’s throat; he staggered 
off to one side, as though starting home, and crawled into 
the brush. After resting a time, the men looked for him and 
not finding him came home. Of course, there was no use to 
hunt bear farther without a dog. While they were sitting at 
the house that afternoon, grieving over the probable death of 
the dog—here he came staggering up the path from the road. 
My elder sister ran to meet him, crying and hugging his 
blood-stained body. She hastily got cold water, washed the 
blood from the teeth wounds, bandaged his neck with cold 
water bandages, then applied some kind of liquid about the 
neck sores to keep the flies from troubling him. He would 
lie and give out sighs and moan almost human-like. He got 
well; it was sister’s tender care that brought him back to 
life, and he was in at the capture or death of several more 
bears before he died. 

The next year father was out one day looking for his 
horses. Some of them grazed around in the hills all summer 
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coming to the house only at times when they wanted salt. 
It was thought necessary to keep close watch of them for 
we had some horse thieves in those days that now and then 
would catch a horse running at large, take it into some far- 
away place, and sell it. On going through some heavy woods 
a mile or so from home, my pal Prince now well from the 
fight of the year before, started up a bear with two cubs. 
One cub took to a tree, the other two ran away on seeing 
father. It was always understood by us that on hearing a 
rifle shot, followed by a loud halloo, some one of us was 
wanted. I heard the shot and halloo, and answered, but could 
not hear his words. Knowing just where he was, I started on 
a swift run to the bluff. In those days I could run long dis- 
tances without tiring and I was soon at the top of the bluff. 
I found father, and in a tree was a fine cub bear about three 
months old. At the foot of the tree was my pal Prince, keep- 
ing an eye on the little bear. Father said: ‘I do not want to 
shoot that pretty little bear, so if you will go home and get 
me an ax, I'll fell the tree, and we will catch the bear when 
he falls to the ground. Then we’ll put a halter strap about 
his neck, as I have one with me, and lead him home.’ 

I was delighted with the plan, and off I went in hot haste 
for home to get an ax. I repeated the case to all. My elder 
sister wanted to go back with me at that time, but I dis- 
couraged her. The day was very warm, and the distance 
too great for her to run; but sometime after father began 
cutting at the tree, we heard some noise down at the base of 
the bluff. ‘Oh! oh-oh-a!’ It was sister, out of breath and suf- 
fering from the great heat. We waited until she came up, 
then father said: “When this tree falls, I will try and put 
a forked stick across the bear’s neck. This will pin him to 
the ground. Then you, my boy, must slip this noose over his 
head onto his neck. Then we can handle him.’ When the 
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tree fell, it did not come to the ground but lodged part way 
down against another tree. The bear just stepped from the 
cut tree to the larger one and sat looking down upon us. 
‘Well, well,’ said father, ‘that tree is too large to cut down. 
If you, my boy, will take the ax and shin up the branch the 
bear is sitting on, and cut it, the bear must come down.’ I 
hesitated, but father assured me there was no danger of 
the old bear returning, for if she did, his rifle was a sure 
protection for all. I climbed the tree, cut off the branch the 
bear was sitting on, and down it came. Oh, what a racket 
followed! Prince was on top of that bear in a flash of time. 
Father had hard work to beat him off, but finally he got the 
forked stick across the bear’s neck, and my sister succeeded 
in placing the halter loop around its neck. Did you ever hear 
a young bear cry? Well, its wail is almost human in tone 
and, until it was free from the strain of being held to the 
ground, its cries were continuous. I felt so sorry for it and 
thought my sister would have felt better if she could have 
had a cry all to herself. We took our time in going home, 
the bear struggled and pulled at the leash all the way. When 
we reached home, we poured cold water over the cub, cooling 
it off, but it had received a severe wound from a bite of 
Prince, and the great heat it had suffered from the trip down 
from the hills was too much for it; the poor little cub died. 
Father never tried to catch another cub, but with Prince’s 
aid several grown bear were later killed. A total of twenty- 
one, which included full-grown bear and the five cubs cap- 
tured, was the true number that fell to his skill as a bear 
hunter while living in our pioneer home in Beaver valley. 
The next year after this last bear hunt adventure my eld- 
est brother returned from the Civil war. With his help we 
cleaned up more farm land, raised more grain crops, more 
cattle, sheep, and horses, the sale of which from time to time 
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gave us means to board and go to school winter terms in a 
near-by village. Later my eldest brother attended a higher 
school of learning so that when he graduated he was qualified 
to teach, a profession that enabled him to help father and 
mother and us younger children in many ways. 

Before closing this last chapter of pioneer life, I will 
record the capture of four wild cats. It was late in March, 
1865. Snow was still with us. It was my usual practice to 
look for coon tracks in the light falls of snow at that time 
of year as coons like bear hibernate all winter when it con- 
tinues very cold. The coon will sleep in hollow trees, or 
burrow in the ground or in rock ledges. In March the 
weather is such that they are out and around. My pal Prince 
was as good for hunting coons as he was for bear. We were 
on top of a high mountain ridge, scouting where we often had 
hunted, when Prince suddenly stopped. He had scented or 
seen something across a little valley, on a near-by hillside. 
T scanned the brushy hillside and saw five large objects trail- 
ing along one after the other. Up to this time I had never 
seen any such looking animals. I held Prince in check until 
the animals were nearly opposite us on the slope facing us. 
Prince was trembling; he was eagerly watching every move- 
ment of the strange looking animals. At the right moment 
I told him to go. Off he went like a deer, down into the valley 
and up the hill opposite, and into the thick grove where the 
animals were last seen. In a minute’s time he met them. They 
leaped ahead of him a few jumps and then mounted trees in 
aifferent places. Prince chased two that went up the one 
tree. I observed all this from my vantage point and was 
puzzled. They were too active in running and jumping for 
coons, and foxes had long bushy tails, and did not climb trees. 
I followed as quickly as possible. On nearing the tree in 
which two of the animals were I was greeted with a coarse, 
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ugly growl. The thought came to me, these animals must be 
panthers and I must be careful. I stepped around on the 
upper side of the tree to a point that brought me nearly on a 
level with the one that growled at me. Then taking care- 
ful aim at the growler’s head, I shot the animal dead. Reload- 
ing my muzzle-loading rifle, I shot dead in like manner the 
other animal in that tree. Again reloading, Prince found the 
third animal for me. I shot that one. It took sometime for 
Prince to locate the fourth panther. My last bullet was in 
the gun, and knowing this it may have caused me to be a little 
nervous when I shot for I only wounded this animal. It fell 
to the ground; Prince jumped upon it. The animal in turn 
fastened upon Prince, who yelled lustily but kept his hold 
on the panther’s neck. I pulled from my belt father’s hunt- 
ing knife and drove the blade into a vital part of the animal, 
killing it at once. My last rifle bullet had been used. I had 
been careless in not taking more from home. There was an- 
other supposed panther somewhere in that grove of oaks, and 
my pal Prince would have found it had he been ordered to 
do so. 

I called him off. Then drawing the four animals to- 
gether, I built a fire and settled down to the work of skinning. 
About that time a neighbor boy who was out hunting in a 
near-by section, on hearing several of my shots, came to me. 
I was glad to see him and got him to help in the skinning. 
He thought the animals were panthers. The largest animal’s 
skin was a few inches over four feet in length, the three 
smaller skins were three feet long from tip to tip. It was 
dark when we finished our work. I strapped the skins around 
me under my belt and marched home. On entering the house 
father exclaimed: ‘What in thunder have you got?” 

‘Panther skins,’ I said, in a pompous, airy manner. 
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A stranger who was lodging with us that night said: 
“You have caught a bunch of wild cats.’ And;he was right. 

Great was the interest of all that evening as I related the 
incidents of the day. The stranger turned to me and said: 
“Young man, you made the most fortunate shot you ever 
made so far in your life when you shot first that old mother 
cat. Had you shot the cat near her when it fell to the ground, 
and your dog grabbed it, the mother cat would have dropped 
down on you and the dog like a bolt of lightning. She would 
have bit and clawed like a whirling of furies; yes sir, had the 
mistake of shot been made, you would not have been able to 
tell us your story to night.’ 

I am sure that the readers of my experiences would think 
that I had forgotten the most interesting, the one most im- 
portant link to my pioneer stories, if I left out the final story 
about my pal Prince, the guardian of our home day and 
night against intrusion. His close companionship with father 
or me in hunting was the true means of our success. On a 
trip to a near-by village one day, Prince picked up a piece 
of poisoned meat some heartless person had thrown into the 
street. He came home and died. My brother and I placed 
his body in a neat box for a coffin and buried him near the 
crest of a hill overlooking the house where he and I many 
times in winter slid down together. When that little grave 
was carefully filled, tear drops from a fifteen-year old boy 
were mixed with the earth fillings. I set a stout, oak post at 
the head of the grave and nailed to it a smooth slab of pitch- 
pine wood. Then I wrote upon it this brief inscription: 


Died August 10th, 1867 
My pal, Prince 


[ Conclusion | 














OF A POEM 
LILLIAN KRUEGER 


BRIEF while ago the Maine poet, Robert P. Tristram 

Coffin, recalled for friendly face and soft, warm voice, 
wrote: “Books are not the springs we drink from beside any 
road at all. They are the springs on the mountain top, full 
of water that is forever living . . . ,’ and, of course, he was 
writing of good books. To some, those ‘springs on the moun- 
tain top’ symbolize books of poetry, and to such, an out-of- 
the-ordinary poem makes a visit to the springs completely 
worthwhile. 

This is the story of an out-of-the-ordinary poem, for it 
has already attained historical significance. Except for the 
incident of the ninety-first birthday anniversary, in mid- 
autumn, of the Rev. John Nelson Davidson,’ which later 
brought a biographical sketch of this gifted poet in a Madison 
daily newspaper, and thereupon a Sunday column,’ penned 
with fine poetical awareness, addressed to him, these beauti- 
full lines which he has fashioned would have been lost to 
many. 

*The Rev. Mr. Davidson is a retired clergyman of the Congregational 
church, who for some years has made his home at Madison, Wisconsin. Although 
long a writer of poetry, he is also known for his historical studies, in which 
field he has done much research. A life member of the State historical society, 
he has been a faithful attendant at its annual meetings. In frail health, within 
a few days of his ninety-first birthday, he and Mr. Thomas J. Cunningham, 
the oldest members present at the autumn meeting, were publicly recognized by 


those who had gathered. His interest in the welfare of the society throughout 
the years has been heartening. 


? Written by Colonel A. M. Brayton of the Wisconsin State Journal, Madi- 
son, for his column titled the ‘Rambler,’ February 11, 1940. 
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Dedicated in the first instance to Thorndike Hilton me- 
morial chapel, at the Chicago theological seminary, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the opening lines 


Love built this shrine; these hallowed walls uprose 
To give seclusion from the hurrying throng, 


are but a foretaste of the memorable quality of those that 
follow. 

Impressed by this poetical fragment, a prominent edu- 
cator, a cabinet minister during the régime of President Her- 
bert Hoover, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stan- 
ford university, sent a 1939 congratulatory Christmas letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Davidson. Perhaps the author while etching 
these lines did not then realize how well he was using his tools; 
but their creation has been of consequence, for Dr. Wilbur 
brought the glad news on the poet’s ninety-second Christmas 
that this bit of verse is perpetuated on the campus of Stan- 
ford university. Upon inquiry it is found that the poem ‘ap- 
pears in full behind glass . . . located in the arcade of the 
inner quadrangle, precisely in front of the Memorial church 
and is, therefore, at the focal point architecturally.” 

There each year, for many years, thousands of students 
and visitors have paused and read, and there thousands more 
will pause and meditate a message that for its directness, 
its simplicity, and its universality of appeal has earned itself 
a coveted place. 

So, in recognition of the Rev. Mr. Davidson’s splendid 
creative ability, and to preserve these lines safely for those 

*In a letter received from D. Elton Trueblood, Stanford University, 


California, February 26, 1940, by the writer. And he adds: ‘... all tourists 
pass this point.’ 
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who may visit the ‘springs on the mountain top,’ they are 
here reproduced: 


Love built this shrine; these hallowed walls uprose 
To give seclusion from the hurrying throng, 
From tumult of the street, complaint and wrong, 
From rivalry and strife, from taunt of foes,— 
If foes thou hast. On silent feet come in, 
Bow low in penitence. Whoe’er thou art 
Thou, too, hast sinned. Uplift in prayer thy heart, 
Thy Father’s blessing waiteth. Read within 
This holy place, in pictured light portrayed, 
The characters of worthies who, from years 
Long past, still speak the message here displayed 
In universal language not to fade. 
Leave then thy burden, all thy cares and fears; 
Faith, hope and love are thine, for thou hast prayed. 











RAFTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
Captain J. M. TurRNER 


N OcTosER 30, 1862, I left Read’s Landing with a small 
lumber raft, seven strings wide and twelve cribs long. 
This was a floating raft. It belonged to a lumber company at 
Hannibal, Missouri. I could not make good headway on 
account of heavy winds. I was finally driven in by a heavy 
northwest wind at the lower end of Nauvoo, Illinois, near 
the Mansion house, where there was a safe, little winter har- 
bor. I wired to Hannibal, and a man came up and paid off 
my crew and myself. I left my raft and kit in care of Major 
Bidamon, proprietor of the Mansion house. The owner of 
this raft asked me where I could find a crew of men in the 
spring to take this raft to Hannibal. I told him I could find 
trained oar pullers at Montrose across the river who were 
used to pulling oars over the rapids. 

I took a stagecoach that operated between Nauvoo and 
Carthage, Illinois, the county capital and the Burlington 
and Quincy railroad. I had to wait at the depot a few hours 
for the Chicago train. In the waiting room at the depot I 
noticed what seemed to be a door shot full of holes and hung 
up over the office window where I bought my railroad ticket. 
I asked the ticket agent what that door was there for, and 
he said that was the door of the old jail where Joseph Smith, 
the Mormon prophet, was shot and killed. I asked the agent 
if Joseph Smith was not a prisoner, and he said he was. 
Then I said: ‘You are preserving this relic to show what a 
cowardly mob can do.’ 

The agent said: “You must be a Mormon.’ 

The coach driver I came with put up at the Mansion 
house at Nauvoo. He heard this conversation with the agent 
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about the shot-up door and, when he got back to the Man- 
sion house, he repeated the conversation between me and the 
railroad agent. 

Near March 1, 1863, I received a letter from Hannibal, 
Missouri, that the ice had gone out there and advising me to 
return to Nauvoo, as they wanted that raft [as] soon as 
possible. I immediately started for Nauvoo, going there by 
the same route from Read’s Landing to Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, by stagecoach and then by rail to Chicago, then 
by rail to Carthage, Illinois, then by stagecoach to Nauvoo, 
Illinois. 

Major and Mrs. Bidamon gave me a welcome that was 
a surprise to me, especially Mrs. Bidamon, as I only had a 
passing acquaintance with her during my short stay in No- 
vember. Before I left Nauvoo, I was aware that Mrs. Bida- 
mon was the wife of Joseph Smith before she married Major 
Bidamon. I also had a passing acquaintance with her son, 
Joseph Smith, who was the justice of the peace and I think 
postmaster of Nauvoo, and also a younger son from Joseph 
Smith. I am unable to recall his first name. The elder son, 
Joseph, had black hair and black whiskers, and the younger 
son had light hair and blue eyes. 

The weather turned cold and stormy, and I did not get 
away from Nauvoo until the early days of April. This gave 
me a good opportunity to get first-hand information in re- 
gard to the killing of Joseph Smith, the burning of the 
Mormon temple at Nauvoo, and other crimes committed 
against the Mormon church and people. Mrs. Bidamon was 
elated at what I said to the railroad agent, as this agent’s 
father was suspected of being with that cowardly mob who 
shot and killed her husband. She asked me if that agent was 
not mistaken when he took me for a Mormon. I told her that 
he was, that I knew nothing about the Mormon faith, and 
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that I only denounced that cowardly mob for killing a de- 
fenseless prisoner, whom they should protect instead of kill- 
ing. 

Mrs. Bidamon said that her first husband was a kind hus- 
band and father and that in many ways he was a remarkable 
man. When he came to Nauvoo, there were only a few farm- 
ers settled there, and her husband bought a large tract of 
land there, surveyed and platted it into lots for a large city, 
built a large temple, and built this home, and Nauvoo was a 
beautiful place for a city. I said to her that I was well ac- 
quainted with the Mississippi river from St. Louis to St. 
Paul, and there was no place comparable to Nauvoo. She 
stated that Salt Lake City would have been at Nauvoo if 
they had not murdered her husband. She said that Joseph 
Smith and none of his children were polygamists, and that 
doctrine was brought into the church by Braham [Brigham] 
Young after settling at Salt Lake and, if Joseph Smith had 
not been murdered, Zion City would have been built at 
Nauvoo instead of Salt Lake City. 

I.asked her what was the real cause of that war. She said 
it was religion, that all creeds joined against the Mormons 
seemingly because it was something new, that the Mormon 
creed was based on Christ, the latter day saints, and modern 
miracles, and that Martin Luther, John Wesley, John Cal- 
vin, Henry VIII with his Anne Boleyn, and others based 
their creeds on Christ, the earlier saints, and ancient miracles 
and that was the main difference in their religions—one was 
old and the other new. She said the Mormons were mur- 
dered, their homes and churches burned. They were driven 
to the wilderness, and built a great city and state, and that 
their church would live, but that polygamy would surely die, 
as it was against the laws of civilization and God. Mrs. 
Bidamon did not make me believe in Mormonism. Still she 
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did make me believe that the Mormons were persecuted on 
account of their religion and driven from civilization and 
destroyed all chances of ever making Nauvoo a beautiful 
city on the most beautiful location on the Mississippi river 
or any other river in the United States. Mrs. Bidamon was 
a kind, motherly woman. 

In 1863 the white pine regions of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota had a scarcity of snow and rainfall, and there was 
not much doing in the moving of logs or lumber rafts, and 
still less in 1864. At that time the nearest railroad to north- 
ern Wisconsin, northern Iowa, and all of Minnesota was at 
Prairie du Chien. Eighteen sixty-three and 1864 were ex- 
tremely mild winters, beautiful Indian summers running into 
the New Year and, with the exception of 1891, we never saw 
such beautiful fall and winter weather except in 1891 when 
there was a steamboat excursion out of Winona, Minnesota. 
The excursionists wore linen dusters, but we were reliably 
informed that these linen duster fellows had their overcoats 
hid by the linen dusters. 

In 1864 there were frosts every month in the year. It 
was cold and [an] extremely dry summer. There being no 
railroads in the North and West, the governor of Minnesota 
issued a proclamation that no wheat should be shipped out 
of the state. The governor was afraid that if much wheat 
went out, the people might be starving before the steamboats 
could bring them flour in the spring. 

There was a Chippewa river steamboat laying idle at 
Read’s Landing and could not run the Chippewa river on 
account of low water. I chartered that boat, and in connec- 
tion with Michael Drury, a resident of Wabasha, Minnesota, 
who had a barge, we started to carry wheat to Prairie du 
Chien, the nearest railroad. The water was so extremely low 
that the side-wheel boats were unable to navigate, and there 
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were only a few light, stern-wheel boats running to St. Paul, 
and they had all the business they could handle without carry- 
ing wheat, so that we were able to get good freight prices. I 
cannot recall the freight prices. 

Drury was attending to the financial part, and my job 
was to run the boat. We took on some sacks of wheat at Wa- 
basha on the steamboat and then went down the river to a 
little, new town that was just starting up, called ‘Minneiska,’ 
and loaded the barge with bags of wheat. Then went to 
Prairie du Chien, unloaded the wheat, and were on our way 
back to Minneiska for another load and landed at Winona 
for some purpose. Drury went up town, and a stranger came 
aboard of the boat. This stranger asked me what we charged 
2, bushel for carrying wheat to Prairie du Chien. I told him 
what we were getting from Minneiska. He then asked how 
many bushels we had taken down ihe last trip. I told him as 
these questions were fresh in my memory. I had in mind 
this man had wheat to ship. He then handed me figures, stat- 
ing the amount of our fine which was more than our freight 
came to. This man claimed that he was a state officer sent out 
by the governor to search out and fine people for carrying 
wheat out of the state against the governor’s proclamation. 
About that time Drury came back on the boat. I told him 
all about this man’s business. Drury advised that I should 
go and see Judge Wilson for advice. The judge said to pay 
no attention to this state officer. The governor should have 
called the legislature to give him authority. 

I returned to the boat. I told this man the boat was 
about to leave for Minneiska. He wanted a settlement. I 
told him our advice from our attorney. He refused to leave 
the boat, and I went out with him. We landed at Fountain 
City, ten miles above Winona. Parties there had wheat to 
ship. Drury went to the grain office, but the man he wanted 
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to see was out of town. He returned to the boat. In the 
meantime this officer went up to a large spring of water that 
the city was named after. It was close to the boat. I let go 
the line and backed out in the river and left him on the bank. 
This was the last time we seen him, and also the last we heard 
from the governor’s proclamation. 

In the early days of raft towing on the upper Mississippi 
river, there were stock companies and individuals operating 
as contractors in towing logs and lumber from St. Croix 
river, the Chippewa river, and the Black river to St. Louis 
and intermediate points on both sides of the great river, and 
naturally there was competition. I have in mind one of these 
squabbles in the way of contracting in the winter and spring 
months for work for our boats during the coming season. 

A contract was to be let at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
This sawmill was the largest on the Chippewa river. A 
man by the name of Bernard—lI can’t recall his given 
name [sic]. Bernard was an eastern man and was not ac- 
quainted very much with the lumber business in the West. 
Bernard organized what was known as the Chippewa lumber 
and boom company. Bernard had a young man in his office 
by the name of William Irvine. He is now president of the 
Lumberman’s bank at Chippewa Falls. Previous to that 
time Irvine had been salesman on the Mississippi river for 
the lumber made at the big sawmill, and his general 
knowledge of the lumber business made him a very valuable 
man for Bernard. 

While I did not ask Irvine to intercede for me, still I 
felt that in him I had a friend at court. This was the most 
important contract at that time to be let on the Chippewa 
river. I put my bid in early and then took up my headquart- 
ers at the Taylor house. James A. Taylor was a pioneer 
merchant and lumberman of the Chippewa valley; also a 
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past master when it came to swapping stories. He was an 
ideal landlord. I thought it best to camp on the ground until 
this contract was let. Other contractors came, put in their 
bids, and went home, and amongst them was E. W. Durant 
for Durant, Wheeler, and company at Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, and D. A. McDonald for McDonald brothers at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. The probability was that the bids 
were not far apart. I landed the contract. 

The last trip I made on the Golden Gate I left Read’s 
Landing the ninth of November. I landed under the timber 
at night above the Sabula bridge. A heavy, northwest wind 
started, and by morning it commenced to get cold. The river 
was quite low. Savanna bay, a good winter harbor, lay 
three miles above where we laid. I ordered the mate to 
put a butting block on the bow of the raft. I moved the 
boat to the bow and then started the raft up the stream. 
It took six hours of good, hard towing, but finally arrived in 
good, safe winter harbor. 

After we passed the city of Savanna, William Irvine ar- 
rived on the train at Savanna. The hotel where he stopped at 
looked out on the river. He asked the hotel man if he had 
seen any rafts going down the river that day. 

He said: ‘No.’ But he did see a raft going up the river. 

Irvine said: “You are joking.’ 

The hotel man said: ‘It’s God’s truth.’ He had lived all 
of his lifetime on the river and had seen thousands of rafts 
go down stream but that was the first time he ever seen one 
go up. Irvine was looking for me and was glad I was in a 
safe harbor, and the raft laid there for the winter. The river 
closed soon after we got the steamboat to Rock Island, and 
the next day while pulling the boat out for repairs heavy 
ice was running. It was a lucky escape for all of us. 
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In the latter sixties a man came to a place called Beef 
slough. I am unable to recall his name. When I first came 
on the Mississippi river, Beef slough was the main channel of 
the river, and the Beef slough bar was for many years a 
noted obstruction to boats and rafts. The way this place 
got its name [is as follows]: A government boat loaded with 
beef cattle for soldiers at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, could 
not get over the bar. The cattle were unloaded, driven up 
the shore, and the boat then passed over the bar. The cattle 
were reloaded, and the boat went on. The incident gave this 
place the name of Beef slough. 

About twenty miles up the Chippewa river is a branch 
on the south side of the river. This empties into the Beef 
slough, which is a part of the Mississippi river. Where this 
leaves the Chippewa river, the Beef slough company put 
in sheer booms to drive the floating logs into this branch and, 
when this branch is filled with logs, there is twenty miles 
of logs. There is a boom across the mouth of this branch, 
where logs are let out as fast as they come in to Beef slough 
proper, where the logs are put into Mississippi river rafts for 
the down-river mills. 

This Beef slough route to get logs to the Mississippi river 
sawmills seemed to be a kind of a detriment to the Chippewa 
sawmills, and naturally these two rivals became enemies. 
This man who started Beef slough [company] for financial 
reasons failed. The Chippewa mill owners had a chance 
to purchase that property, and a meeting was called for this 
purpose. When they got together, only one man was in favor 
of buying and scrapping the property. This man was Dan- 
iel Shaw of the Daniel Shaw lumber company. He told 
them what would happen if they did not buy it, that the saw- 
mill owners on the Mississippi river would get the property 
and use it to get logs to their mills. The balance of the 
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Chippewa mill owners were of the opinion that the Beef 
slough route for getting logs down the Mississippi river was 
a total failure and adjourned without doing anything. 

The Mississippi sawmill men quietly got together, bought 
the Beef slough property, organized a joint stock company 
called the Beef slough logging company, and elected 
Frederick Wearhouser [Weyerhaeuser] of Rock Island, 
president. This company enlarged this plant and ran it 
successfully for twenty years. During that time the amount 
of logs that passed through their works would have run the 
Chippewa river mills twenty years longer than they did. 

I do not believe there was any organized attempt to in- 
terfere with the new Beef slough company but I do know 
of one individual attempt to interfere in their logging work. 
A man by the name of Thomas B. Wilson of Read’s Land- 
ing, Minnesota, claimed an ownership of a piece of land at 
some place on the Beef slough rafting works where one end 
of a boom was fastened to his land. Wilson hired two men 
at Read’s Landing and went down there early in the morn- 
ing before the logging men got to work. Wilson cut the 
boom fastened to his land and let out a large amount of logs. 

Alma, the county seat, was about three miles below these 
works. The sheriff came and arrested Wilson and put him 
in the county jail. The next day a steamboat coming up the 
river landed at Alma and, while discharging freight, the 
captain of the boat heard that Wilson was in jail there, and 
he bailed him out. If I ever knew just how this matter was 
settled, I have forgot, but I do not think that Wilson cut any 
more booms. 


[T'o be concluded] 














DOCUMENTS 
LETTERS OF CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Charles Richard Van Hise was born May 29, 1857. He 
was therefore seventeen past when he entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1874, the class of 78. He did not grad- 
uate with that class, for he found it best to devote the year 
1876-77 to teaching thus deferring till 1879 the completion 
of the undergraduate course. Then he was induced to take 
up some instructional work in which he advanced rapidly 
toward a professorship in geology. His later career as a 
research scholar and as an outstanding president of the 
University of Wisconsin is well known. 

The letters to his youth-time friend, Conway, who, after 
taking some work in the university, had gone to Hillsboro, 
Vernon county, to teach, returning to graduate in 1879, 
constitute the first of a very extended series of Van Hise 
letters from which other groups will be printed in later 
issues of this magazine. The present group represents the 
young student entering upon his notable career; later ones 
will represent him at more mature stages of his develop- 
ment. Since a picture of that development is of prime im- 
portance, the letters are of course presented in precisely the 
form in which they were written. Readers of this install- 
ment can be assured that they will note rapid improvement 
in the later installments. 

The editing has been restricted to giving full names and 
class designations to persons mentioned so far as these 
could be identified. In cases of future graduates, the task 
was simple, the names being given in the Alumni Directory, 
1849-1919. Many, however, were not graduates, and fre- 
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quently the names are not mentioned in the university press 


either. Those mentioned by given names only cannot be 
identified. 





T'o John G. Conway, Hillsboro, Wisconsin 


Madison, [ Wisconsin], Jan. 7, 1875 

I ought to have written to you a good while ago, but I 
was so busy just before last term was out that I did not get 
any time, and in short vacations ‘you know how it is your- 
self.’ 

I don’t know whether the University will have any more 
drawing or not. 

The ‘Richie [ Ritchie ]-Lawson’ crowd’ do not have ‘com- 
plete sway’ in the society. They are ahead in talking, but we 
can beat them in voting nearly every time. 

I had a pretty good time vacation, but not so good as I 
would had [sic] if we had had sleighing. 

Our society at Union is prospering finely. They are go- 
ing to have an Exhibition next Wednesday, and it is to be in 
the Baptist Church. The Pastor got ‘up on his ear’ about it; 
he said in church last Sunday that he would be oblijed to 
resign his pastorship if the trustees did not prevent it. The 
Trustees said that they could not go back on their word; so 
it remains for the Elder to resign or back down on what he 
said. Altogether the affair has made quite a stir at our little 
town, and what the result will be I don’t know. 

The Lakes are frozen over, but the ice is very unsafe on 
account of the warm weather. One person was drowned and 
two more broke through yesterday, but today they are skat- 
ing all over 4th lake. I suppose that some of them will not 
take warning until they get ducked themselves. 

? The second name is undoubtedly that of Publius Virgilius Lawson, mem- 


ber of the class of ‘77 and later a prominent citizen of Neenah-Menasha. 


Albert Samuel Ritchie, class of °76, became a lawyer and settled in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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We are having the most remarkable winter that I ever 
saw or heard of. Today it is warm and smoky; for all the 
world like a September Indian summer day. 

Walter is not back yet. He is, I suppose, in Chicago with 
stock. 

Fred Winston’ George’s brother was married a week 
ago today; so that both of his brother have got tied up now. 
It will be his turn next, and Barney says that he visits at a 
certain place in E. about three times per day; it will not be 
long before his fate is settled. He has not come back yet, but 
will be here some time next week I expect. 

P.S. Write soon; and I promise to do a great deal better 
next time. 


Madison, [ Wisconsin], Feb. 6, 1875. 

That is not the ‘crooked S’ in your name but the 
crooked j. 

Ivison, Blakeman, ‘Taylor, & co. are the publishers of our 
history. Address, New York or Chicago. The book does not 
tell the street or number. 

Barney studies History, Geometry and Latin this term. 

We had a college meeting last Friday. Non secret so- 
cieties run Taylor for secretary, and secret societies run 
Hooker.’ The secret societies, by a sharp game, came out 
ahead. 

The Calliopeian society intends to introduce an amend- 
ment to their constitution so that no one belonging to a 
secret society can join, and if any of the members join such 
a society after the amendment is adopted they are by the 
amendment expelled. They think they can pass it. The 
Athenian society are going to try to pass it also, but I don’t 
think we can get it through. If it is brought up I shall do 
my best for it. 

We debate the Amenesty question next Friday. I am on 
the question and am against amnesty. 

We had three examinations last week, and it was the final 
one in Analytical Geometry. We now have Calculus in the 


*The Winston boys were members of a prominent Evansville family. 
*Doubtless Henry J. Taylor, 78, and Culver E. Hooker, 778. 
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place of it. I like it first rate, for all the operations and 
proofs are preformed by algebra. 

The Sophomore class, with the exception of a few, went 
out to Chandlers’ last night. Field took Miss Foot. They 
started at 1 p.m. and got back at 11/2 p.m. I was among the 
few that did not go. They wanted me to ask Miss Dinsdale 
or Miss Klauber, and I, not having the courage to attempt 
any such desperate undertaking, did not go.* I suppose 
that [they] had a splendid time at least they said so. All I 
write this for, is to let you know what desperate things Field 
is doing. You will have to report him to Mr. Field or else 
come at once and take care of him. I will do my best to keep 
him straight till you get here. 

I am now reading W. C. Bryant’s translation of “‘Homer’s 
Iliad’. He says it is the greatest poem ever written, but I 
don’t like it as well as I do ‘Paradise Lost’. To me it lack 
the gradure and dignity that ‘Paradise Lost’ has. It may be 
finer worded in the original Greek than ‘Paradise Lost’ is 
in English, but if it is the translation does not do it justice. 

It is one of the warmest and most lovely winter days that 
I ever saw. I have come to the conclusion that we are not to 
have any cold weather this winter; 


Madison, [Wisconsin] Apr 30. [18752] 

Barney is with me still, and I persume he will be back 
next year. 

Most of the students were satisfied with the decision in 
Ritchie’s favor, though I am not a Ritchie man I thought that 
he did the best. They charged at the ‘home contest’ and thus 
got enough to pay all the expenses. Ritchie’s included. 

John, I don’t know how to answer your question about 
going to school. If you are intending to farm or do any thing 
of that kind (and I don’t suppose you are) I would not go 
to school any longer, but if you intend to follow teaching or 
would like to study Civil Enginerring or any other special 
course, or if perchance you wish to dabble in politics I be- 
lieve you would be worth more (property) and succeed bet- 


* Walter S. Field, 78. Miss Foot died in 1876. She was a promising mem- 
ber of the class of °78. Miss Annie Dinsdale, ’80, married Magnus Swenson. 
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ter when you are 35 than you would if you commenced im- 
mediately. After you have finished a course here you could 
earn much more than you can now. But you must not con- 
sider at all what I think about it; for this is a question which 
it is impossible for any one to decide for another. You, know- 
ing your own intentions and circumstances better than any 
one else are better able to decide for yourself than any other 
live man, as to whether it would be better for you to go to 
school any more or not. 

Hess got a new sign a spell ago. It was a very nice thing, 
a man sitting on a beer keg with a glass of beer in his hand 
all painted up to kill. This morning the sign was over the 
ladies’ gate. It looked very nice and I presume was a great 
source of pleasure to old Ashby and the girls. 

I suppose you have heard that a new society was going to 
start. Last Friday night it had its birth in an open session of 
the society at the ladie’s chapel. The Oration by Morris and 
the Toast by Williams’ were the best features of the affair. 
It has quite a large membership and promises to be a success 
at first any way and it may be permanently. 

The Freshman and Sub-freshman girls are scouring the 
woods for flowers. It is very fine to go out and collect a few, 
meet a spruce young lady, and present them to her with all a 
sophomore’s information about their names, pressing, &c. 


Union, [Wisconsin], June 20, 1875. 

I am at home, and according to promise am writing this 
to you. 

I suppose you want to hear about Commencement Week, 
the ‘Mock Schemes’, &c. 

The President’s sermon was long and dry; the exercises 
on class day are as good as I have heard at any time in Madi- 
son; Matt Carpenter didn’t speak at all, but Judge Orton; 
The orations were good ‘on the whole’. Widish ‘broke down’ 
and consequently did the poorest of anyone. 

The Mock Schemes came out on Wednesday. I wish 
I had enoug to send to you, but I got hold of only one. 


* Perhaps Samuel Marshall Williams, ’77, lawyer, Milwaukee; or William H. 
Williams, ’76, professor, Universtiy of Wisconsin. 
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William’s College is pictured as a small log hut, and way 
above it is the University. I [A] string of ‘Men’ and women 
are running from the hut to the University headed by the 
‘Prex’ with carpet bags in their hands. Then they take each 
teacher and senior (I mean the past seniors) and haul them 
‘over the coals’ separately. I can’t tell what they say; for 
it would take so long. 

Friday Pa told me he wanted me to set tobacco. I told 
him I was sick, but it wouldn’t ‘go down’, and I had to set 
tobacco. We have over an acre set already, and about as 
much more to set. 

It is very dry here now. We have had no rain since before 
I came home. It is foggy this morning, but I don’t believe it 
will rain. 

I have got a lot of flowers in my press, and there are 
a good many more to get. 

I have no more time to write at present. Write soon. 


Union, [ Wisconsin], Aug. 24, 1875. 

I am ashamed of myself because I have not answered 
your letter before. However it is said ‘better late than never’, 
but I think it is hardly true in this case. 

George came back commencement, and he was condi- 
tioned in “Trig”. 

We will soon be back to school now. I suppose you will 
not come, but I wish you would. 

I have been at work today, and in fact nearly all the time 
since school was out. 

Are you studying German any? 

There have been two heavy frosts here; one on the night 
of the 21st, and the other the next night. Corn, tobacco, 
buckwheat, are injured very much, and a good deal is en- 
tirely spoiled. Have you had any frost in Vernon County? 
But then it is foolish to ask that question. Of course it hasn’t 
froze there. 

Oates are turning out heavey, and corn looked splendid 
until the frost. The ‘Sweet cake regiment’, the 13th are to 
have a garnd re-union on the first of Sep. at Clear Lake. I 
understand why they are called that is because they liked that 
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article of diet, and that they were never in an engagement 
of any kind. 

What is Walter doing? I have written to him, but haven’t 
got any answer yet. 

I was admitted to the Athenian society. 

I have convinced myself that it is impossible to write a 
letter after one has been at work all day. If you can read or 
get any sense out of these marks, you will do well. 

I will answer your letter promptly next time, and can 
perhaps tell you more news. 


Madison, [Wisconsin], Sep. 19, 1875. 

I recieved your letter of the sixth and tried to follow your 
directions, but did not succeed very well. George rooms in 
old 72, and he said he knew some fellows that wanted a bed; 
also that he would like it taken out of the room. I told him 
to sell it to the fellows the best he could, and he sold it for 
75 cents. I gave him his 25 cents out of that and so it left 50. 
Sold the two chairs in the room for 25 cents each. I thought 
you had three chairs, but if so one of them was gone. George 
said that I could leave the table there if I wanted to; so I 
did not try to sell that. Hence the sum total of what was 
sold came to $1.25, and 25 cents George has got for his share 
in the table. Therefore there remains $1, and that you will 
find inclosed in this letter. 

We don’t have drill this term, and that makes a good 
many happy Sopomores. 

The Freshmen played a match game of ball against a 
picked nine from the other College Classes, and the score 
stood 44 to 26 in favor of the Freshmen. What do you think 
of that? 

Barney and I room in 69 North Hall, North Dormitory. 
It is a good room, being in the third story and a corner room. 
It is just as good as a fourth story room about noise; as none 
is over us. 

I don’t believe there are more than 50 in our class this 
term. Jones, the Post boys, Murphy, Salisbury, Daubner, 
Wittman, and others to numerous to mention are not back. 
Besides the boys there are a good many girls not back. 
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The County Fair is here this week, and I expect we will 
have a holiday on Thursday. 

It is very cold here for this time of the year. It feels very 
good with a fire today. We bought a wagon-box of cut wood, 
and brought it all up to our room. A good many have not 
bought any yet. It has been so cold that I have expected a 
frost for the past three nights, but it has been both cloudy 
and windy; so that has saved the grapes, I mean the crops. 

They have not commenced to watch the grapes yet, and 
the boys report them first rate. 

P.S. I forget to tell you that I joined the Athenian society. 


Madison, [Wisconsin], Oct. 24, 1875. 

I was home last week. I would have answered your letter 
then if I had been here. George is going home next Friday, 
and I guess Walter will go with him. 

I do remember George’s rule as [to] the number of docu- 
ments one must use at number 10. 

As I am writing about number ten, must tell you the ex- 
perience of number 5 at our building. Friday morning when 
we got up; we found that important building off of its basis, 
in other words, tiped over. I heard it hinted during the day 
Friday that it would go into the lake at night. So after so- 
ciety was through, I blew out our light and sat down by 
the window to watch operations. In a few minutes a fellow 
came to the woodsheds and stoped; then after a minute or 
two another; and so on till five or six were there. They then 
turned it over very carefully (it had been set up through the 
day) so that it did not make a particle of noise. Next they 
were getting ready to carry it to the lake, when a fellow came 
running towards them from the University. The boys did 
not see him ’till he was within two rods of them, and then 
they got away from there—not very slow. The persuer ran 
to where 5 was and then stoped. He stayed there a few 
minutes mumbling to himself, and then went back towards 
the University. I thought it was Pat, but when I asked one 
of the boys about it (he was somewhat astonished to find 
that I knew anything about the affar) he said it was 
Olin. So we don’t know which of the two it was. 
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There was a democratic meeting at the Assembly Cham- 
ber last night. George B. Smith® was one of the speakers, 
and he made a splendid speech. The other man didn’t amount 
to much. 

We have had splendid Indian Summer weather for a 
week past. I hope we will have that kind of weather two 
weeks more. 

Walter told me that you wrote to him; you was a rip 
raving tearing straight Democrat yet. But I know you are 
a Republican at heart, for any man with as sound common 
sense as you have got can’t help believe in Republican prin- 
ciples. But it is useless to talk about this matter; for you 
know I have done all I could ‘in the happy days of old’ to 
convince you of the ‘errors of your ways’. 

Wishing you much success in teaching school, I remain 


[ T'o be continued] 


*A noted Madison lawyer. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THOMAS JAMES WALSH 
A WISCONSIN GIFT TO MONTANA 


om Walsh, as he was affectionately called by all his 
friends, was a native of Two Rivers, Manitowoc county, 
Wisconsin. He was born June 12, 1859, the second son and 
third child of Felix and Bridget (Comer) Walsh. The 
father was a native of County Armagh, North Ireland, born 
in 1821 who, at the age of twenty-three, emigrated to Amer- 
ica, spending the first years in Canada, then moving West 
to Michigan, and finally in the year 1850 coming to what 
proved his permanent location, Two Rivers. The mother 
was a native of County Mayo, Ireland, born in 1833. She, 
also, emigrated to Canada as a young girl, and in 1852 came 
to Manitowoc Rapids where, in the year following, she mar- 
ried Felix Walsh. They became the parents of nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom survived the mother who died in Oc- 
tober, 1909, the father having preceded her by eighteen years. 
The remarkable history of this Irish family, so prodigal 

in bestowing school-teachers and lawyers upon the world, 
can be accounted for in part at least by considering the par- 
ents, of whom the father is best known, though the mother 
appears to have possessed qualities similar to those which 
made him so popular a figure in the community and a man 
revered by his high placed descendants. Felix Walsh was 
described by Judge Emil Baensch as ‘a gentleman of the old 
school,’ and a character in whose presence younger men put 
on their ‘best manners.’ The fact seems to be that, during 
the last quarter century of his life, while holding the local 
offices of justice of the peace and of city clerk, he had gradu- 
ally come to be regarded as a kind of tribune of the people, a 
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sage and councilor whose services were freely at the disposal 
of his neighbors. 

In order to understand the progress, character, and 
achievements of Tom Walsh some account of his father’s 
background is desirable, if not strictly essential. Felix Walsh 
chanced to be reared, a Roman Catholic, among the Protes- 
tant Orangemen of North Ireland. While this never affected 
his religious faith, which remained firm and unshakable to the 
end, it gave him an insight into the characters of men and 
women of different faiths, with a resulting breadth of sym- 
pathy and understanding such as neither confirmed Protes- 
tants nor confirmed Catholics could gain in religious isola- 
tion. Besides, he belonged to a family of skilled artisans. 
His father was a weaver and is said to have possessed, in ad- 
dition to his craft, special skill in some branches of mechanics. 

Felix, too, was trained to the weaver’s art but, instead of 
being taught by his father, he spent three years as an appren- 
tice in the household of a weaver who was a Methodist. That 
family being devoted students of the bible, young Walsh also 
became interested in the literature of the good book and com- 
mitted much of its poetry to memory. That experience, so 
unusual for a Catholic boy, emphasized in him the principle 
of tolerance in religious and social matters which his friends 
regarded as one of his delightful characteristics. 

It is possible that his early sympathetic contacts with 
Protestants made him less hesitant about patronizing the 
public school, of which he became an enthusiastic supporter 
and promoted. His children were sent to that school rather 
than to the parochial school maintained in connection with St. 
Luke’s Catholic church. He is reputed to have done much to 
improve public educational facilities by insisting upon well 
trained teachers, an enriched curriculum, and finally a full 
high school course above the graded school. So devoted was 
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he to the cause of public education that, when the Bennett 
law controversy rocked the state, in 1890, Felix Walsh, the 
Catholic Irish Democrat, was found fighting side by side 
with the Republican supporters of Governor Hoard. 

Local conditions may have been partly responsible for his 
reluctance to patronize the parochial establishment. The 
parish being predominantly German, its school was always 
under the control of the German priest and the instruction, 
as in so many other instances, largely in the German lan- 
guage. That type of educational administration was sure to 
antagonize the few Irish families of the parish and it cer- 
tainly did not suit Felix Walsh. 

The high school was put in operation in 1877, one of the 
Walsh daughters becoming its first graduate. It came too 
late for Tom, who was already teaching district schools and 
studying hard privately to advance in the profession much 
beyond the high school plane of preparation. He did, how- 
ever, have the advantage of the few higher studies taught 
prior to the opening of the high school proper. 

The village of Two Rivers in 1870, when Tom Walsh 
was eleven years of age and beginning to take note of his 
environment beyond the home, was a community numbering 
263 families. It is noteworthy that only 8 of these were Irish, 
whereas 163 were German and 54 Canadian. Of the older 
American stock, 14 family heads were natives of New York, 
4 of Connecticut, 3 Vermont, 1 Pennsylvania, 1 New Jersey, 
and 1 Ohio. Sporadic foreigners were 3 English, 1 Welsh, 
1 French, 1 Polish, 1 Belgian, and 2 Bohemians. The Ca- 
nadians, who were French, not English, for the most part, 
seemed to be engaged in fishing, in common labor, to some 
extent in tanning, coopering, a few in carpentering, and so 
on. The Germans supplied but few fishermen, though sev- 
eral of the Holsteiners followed that occupation. Generally 
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they were skilled workers, in the pail factory, the chair fac- 
tory, or the sawmill. They conducted mercantile concerns, 
one of them large, though most were small, meat markets, 
saloons, blacksmith and wagonmaker shops, and shoemaker 
shops. There was at least one German physician. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Americans had most 
of the big stores, the factories, the principal professional sta- 
tions, the post office, shipping, large-scale fish-handling— 
and in short, the leading exploitative businesses in which it 
could be hoped to make money fast. A few of them, however, 
were sailors. 

Among the few Irish was one shoemaker, Henry Welch; 
a sailor, James Pentoney; a chair-maker, Michael Maloy; a 
laborer, Thomas Hays; a cooper, Martin Brothers; a laborer, 
Patrick Brozell; a tanner, James Tower; and Felix Walsh. 

Politically the town of Two Rivers, of which the village 
formed a part, was Democratic. In 1860 the vote was Lin- 
coln 211, Douglas 278. That seems a close vote, considering 
the predominance of the Germans in the village, but by 
scanning the population record for the town as a whole for 
1860, it is seen that the proportion of Americans, Norwe- 
gians, and Bohemians was then considerably larger than in 
1870, which accounts for the relatively larger vote for 
Lincoln than Grant received in 1868, when the count stood 
141 for Grant, 338 for Seymour. As late as 1880, the city 
then being separate from the town of Two Rivers, the vote 
of the former was Democratic almost 3 to 1. It continued to 
support the Democratic presidential candidates until the 
election of 1896. 

From the religious standpoint, we do not know just what 
the proportion of Catholics to Protestants was in 1870. 
However, the history of the Catholic church in Wisconsin, 
published in 1898, states that St. Luke’s, Two Rivers, which 
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was founded in 1851, had grown to be a parish counting 370 
families, of which 230 were German, 90 French, 19 Bohem- 
ian, 20 Polish, and 6 Irish. Adding to this number the 373 
members of Sacred Heart Polish Catholic church, and it be- 
comes clear that this village-type city, containing in 1890 
less than 3,000 souls, must have been overwhelmingly Roman 
Catholic in its religious complexion. 

Tom Walsh, as member of a family belonging to a minor- 
ity group in community and church, had an exceptional op- 
portunity for social observation, for comparing different 
groups, discriminating traits of social and personal char- 
acter—in short, for gaining social education. To this should 
be added the highly individual conduct of the family under 
the management of Felix and Bridget Walsh. Felix, in 1870, 
was still described as a ‘laborer,’ which had been his classifi- 
cation ever since his arrival in America a quarter century 
earlier. However, his labor for hire was performed in the 
woods as a logger, or on the streams as raftsman, obviously 
skilled work commanding good pay. It is said he never 
worked in factory or mill, and he never permitted his chil- 
dren to work in the factories. 

Instead, he sent them to school regularly and fortunately 
was able to purchase a thirty-acre tract of land adjoining the 
village on which both he and his sons worked in spare time 
as required to produce abundant vegetables, some grain 
crops, hay and pasturage for a horse and a couple of cows 
which were cared for in a barn on the lot in the village. In 
a word, the Walsh family on the shore of Lake Michigan in 
Wisconsin unconsciously represented the kind of village life 
which was so long typical of New England, a blend of town 
and country with the maximum advantages of both and a 
minimum of the evils of either. 
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On the intellectual side, Tom Walsh, by his own confes- 
sion, owed much to John Nagle, his teacher for a few weeks, 
his lifelong friend, and a constant inspiration especially in 
the field of English literature. Nagle became county sup- 
erintendent of Manitowoc county and later enjoyed an out- 
standing success as editor of the Manitowoc Pilot. He died 
in 1900 and, when he was memorialized in July, 1930, Sena- 
tor Tom Walsh made the principal eulogy.’ 

One incident connected with the period when he was 
struggling to secure an education was brought out dur- 
ing the famous oil land leasing investigations. A corres- 
pondent writing from Manitowoc in 1926 heads his story, 
‘Senator Walsh Dabbled in Oil at Two Rivers.’ Then fol- 
lows the statement that a contract had been entered into be- 
tween the city and Tommy Walsh, when he was fifteen years 
of age, under which he agreed for the compensation of $80 
per year, to ‘fill with kerosene, keep clean, and light the street 
lamps.’ And, as was to be expected, he performed the job 
to the complete satisfaction of the authorities and of the citi- 
zens who ‘never had to walk on dark streets’ during his 
régime as ‘lamp-lighter.’ 

At the age of sixteen Tom began teaching rural schools 
but he was so intent on getting forward as a teacher that he 
spent long hours daily on studies a mastery of which would 
be required for a higher certificate and which he had had no 
opportunity to carry in school. In this way he advanced to a 
first grade certificate, when both his responsibilities and his 
p«y increased. But that failed to satisfy his ambition. So, 
after making what he deemed to be adequate preparation, he 
went to Madison in the summer of 1881 to write for an un- 
limited state certificate. 

There is an anecdote connected with that episode which 
belongs here. He returned home after the examination and 

*See Wisconsin Magazine of History, xiv, 220-223. 
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impatiently awaited news of success or failure. His sister, 
Mrs. Wattawa, recalls that one day she, the mother, and 
Tom were walking up street near the post office when Tom 
branched off to see if there was any mail. Returning to the 
others with eager haste he held up a document, waved it in 
the air, and called out, ‘Mother, I have it.’ It is of record 
that Tom Walsh was prouder of this achievement, gaining 
the life certificate without taking a college course, than of 
almost any other aspect of his early career. He preserved 
the certificate through life along with his diploma of gradu- 
ation from the law school of Wisconsin university. 

Armed with his new evidence of proficiency, gained by 
writing off an examination which would have stumped many 
a college graduate, Tom was ready to teach as principal of 
a state-aided high school. Such a position he secured that 
same year at Glenbeulah, where he was the sole teacher, had 
forty-eight pupils, and received a salary of $495. The next 
year and the following one he was in charge of the free high 
school at Sturgeon Bay, where he had a woman assistant and 
supervised the instruction of about eighty pupils; salary, 
$630. 

Tom had now made himself comparatively independent 
and being eager to begin the study of law he went to Madi- 
son in the fall of 1883 to enroll in the law class at the univer- 
sity. It was the time when the law school taught by local 
practitioners (including the celebrated lawyer and politician, 
William F. Vilas), who lectured an hour each day, prepared 
men who had already done some reading in Blackstone and 
Kent, in a single year for beginning practice. Tom found 
the surroundings enticing, marvelled at the richness of the 
University library, the like of which he had long felt the 
need of, plunged whole-heartedly into the debates and the 
moot courts, played baseball, and generally had a glorious 
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year marked by intense application to the law but relieved 
in ways most congenial to him. 

While Tom was obtaining his training at Madison and 
gaining admission to the bar, his older brother, Henry, com- 
pleted an apprenticeship to the law in Manitowoc, and was 
also admitted to practice. The two were now ready to launch 
out on their own and, as the custom of the time suggested, 
prepared to find a location somewhere in the West. It seems 
they visited a number of towns in Dakota territory, looking 
over the prospects for lawyers who might wish also to go 
into politics. At Fargo they interviewed several key persons 
but were somewhat disappointed in what they found about 
political conditions. Senator Walsh used to tell, so Mark 
Sullivan reports, that he and Henry, a bit discouraged, 
bought a few items of food, put them in a bag, and walked 
to the bridge over Red river where they sat down to eat their 
frugal lunch. 

Suddenly, Henry gazed in apparent astonishment at the 
stream, first on one side of the bridge, then on the other, re- 
marking: “Tom, does this river flow north? 

It was now Tom’s turn to gaze, with a look of surprise, 
in both directions. Finally he said: ‘I believe it does.’ 

‘Well,’ said Henry, ‘Let’s move on. I don’t feel right 
about a place where rivers flow north and Irishmen vote the 
Republican ticket.’ A little later they hung out their shingle 
at Redfield, now in South Dakota, where Henry made his 
career as a lawyer and where Tom remained for six years, 
until he settled in Helena, Montana, in 1890. 

W. F. Bruell, a leading lawyer of Redfield, who passed 
his apprenticeship in the office of Henry Walsh, has made 
some study of the Walsh brothers’ careers and particularly 
that of Thomas J. Walsh. He writes, in a letter to me of 
February 27, 1940, that the court records show the brothers 
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quickly became popular as advocates among a somewhat 
remarkable group of Spink county attorneys. “The Walsh 
brothers,’ he says, ‘certainly had more than their share of 
the business based upon a general average. Another thing, 
when cases were contested and tried in court, Tom Walsh 
was either upon one side or the other, of nearly all the im- 
portant cases.’ He found, in examining the newspapers of 
the period, that T. J. Walsh was a frequent visitor, on court 
business, to Aberdeen, Huron, Pierre, and other county seats, 
proving that in his brief six years at Redfield he had made 
himself one of the leading lawyers in the northern portion of 
the state. 

Walsh’s transfer to Helena was in no sense a search for 
legal employment, for at Redfield his business had come to 
absorb his time fully. As Mr. Bruell so well puts it: “He 
went to Montana because he saw possibilities of greater 
things.’ Probably Helena as the state capital was especially 
attractive to him. In any event, the change proved decidedly 
fortunate. 

Mining was at that time the principal industry of the 
mountain state, and mining law was far from a settled and 
easily interpreted system of jurisprudence. Litigation un- 
der it, however, was notoriously abundant. It involved enor- 
mous values, and naturally cases were contested with fierce 
earnestness. This made just the right opportunity for a 
thorough student of law and a tenacious, relentless fighter 
like Tom Walsh. He plunged into the fray, worked harder 
than ever, and made himself a great master of mining law. 

It is reported that one of the controlling corporations, de- 
voted to mining, sought to employ him as company’s at- 
torney at a very liberal salary. Walsh declined the offer, 
preferring to retain absolute freedom of choice in accepting 
and declining cases. He sometimes acted for that company 
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but quite as often against it and in behalf of poor clients. 
In time, he came to be recognized as the champion of the 
small and struggling miners, rather than of the huge mo- 
nopoly. 

The decision he made in this matter doubtless had a de- 
termining, if not a calculated, influence upon his career. 
When he became a candidate for congress, the mining mo- 
nopoly helped to defeat him. That, however, was the con- 
dition of attaching the common people to his cause and with 
their help he finally succeeded in going to the United States 
senate. 

In the course of a quarter century, Tom Walsh, the in- 
veterate worker, close, logical, and persistent student, made 
himself a lawyer who was probably second to none in sheer 
legal ability and legal learning. In the presentation of cases 
he shunned the dramatic and was little given to the literary 
embellishment of his theme. His success was due to a studied 
simplicity and lucidity of statement, such as would enable 
the ordinary layman to comprehend the principles of law in- 
volved; and he always emphasized right and justice as the 
very essence of the law. ‘His exposition of the law,’ says a 
Helena writer, ‘was at once accurate and animated. His 
simplest sentences had the clear ring of enlightened inten- 
tion. His briefest statement of fact was a blow at all that 
threatened the rights of humanity and his clients.” 

There is an anecdote of the Montana law practice which 
illustrates why Walsh had so great a reputation for legal 
learning. Appearing before a judge who had had no pre- 
vious experience with him, Walsh cited case after case and a 
long list of decisions to bolster his argument, all without re- 
ferring to book or to notes. The judge was astounded, and 
the opposing counsel, after the trial was over, complained 


*D. B. Price, as quoted by Senator Burton K. Wheeler in the senate, 
April 27, 19338. 
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that of course he could have no success in a contest with ‘an 
encyclopedia of law like that.’ 

In his first attempt to win a congressional seat in 1906, 
as already stated, Walsh was defeated. Likewise, his effort 
to become United States senator, in 1910, proved abortive. 
The next trial, in 1912, was a different story. By that time 
the Oregon experiment with ‘Statement No. 1,’ first tried 
in that political pioneering state six years earlier, had been 
adopted in Montana as a feature of the primary election law. 
A word about that statement is in order here because of the 
way it affected Walsh’s fortune. 

The architect of the Oregon primary law was William S. 
U’ren. The people of Oregon had been outraged by the leg- 
islative machinations over the election of senators and were 
quite ready to adopt drastic remedies. Accordingly, although 
the federal constitution had devolved on the state legisla- 
tures the duty of electing United States senators, they were 
determined to circumvent that clause if possible. To ac- 
complish it, the primary law was so drawn that a candidate 
for the nomination for the state legislature in either house 
might sign one of two alternative ‘statements’ about what 
he would do respecting a United States senator if nominated 
and elected. He might sign Statement No. 1, which pledged 
him to vote, irrespective of his personal or party views, for 
that person who, in the preceding election had received a 
plurality of the popular vote for that office. Or, he might 
sign the alternative statement declaring that he would re- 
serve his liberty to vote for whomsoever he desired. 

In Oregon the people gave George E. Chamberlain the 
plurality, and he, a Democrat, was elected to the senate by a 
legislature containing a strong Republican majority. That 
was because most of the legislative candidates had subscribed 
to Statement No. 1. Likewise, in Montana, in 1912 that 
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method was used, and Tom Walsh, the people’s choice, was 
chosen by a unanimous vote in the legislature. Thus, it is 
seen, that ‘popular election of senators,’ so long sought, had 
actually been achieved in some of the American states be- 
fore the adoption of Amendment xvii in 1913. Walsh was 
reélected in 1918, in 1924, and in 1930. He served until 1933, 
thus having a record of twenty years as senator. 

Seasoned lawyer and controversialist, when he entered 
‘the world’s greatest deliberative body’ he required no period 
of apprenticeship and took none. On the contrary, he was 
at once, apparently, as much at home as he had always been 
in the court room. Wary, prompt, courteous, and well in- 
formed, he participated by asking questions, making crisp 
remarks and formal speeches whenever the subject under 
consideration appeared to him significant. When the ques- 
tion of the leasing of Alaska coal lands was before the senate 
in 1914 (and more perhaps than anyone else) , he was instru- 
mental in forcing a reluctant majority to act upon it. Walsh 
made himself the champion of the bill. He followed point 
by point Shafroth’s, Borah’s, and other vigorous and able 
speeches in opposition, injecting frequent questions some of 
which suggested penetrating arguments, and finally deliver- 
ing a thoroughgoing speech in favor of the bill, which was 
adopted. 

Walsh was not a senatorial orator of the classical school. 
He indulged not at all in rhetorical flourishes, and his 
speeches disclose no Websterian periods. That did not neces- 
sarily argue a want of imagination on his part but his speak- 
ing habit had been molded in the court room, particularly in 
learned appeals to courts rather than juries, and he did not 
care to change it. His arguments, though accounted some- 
what dry, appealed to the logical sense; they were replete 
with appropriate facts having social, legal, and constitutional 
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relation to the case, and he never failed to stress the ideas of 
right and justice. 

The people of Alaska needed coal for fuel. Vast quanti- 
ties of it were to be found in that country, but they were un- 
able to obtain it because the coal lands had been withdrawn 
from entry in order to save them from would-be monopolists 
and no means had been provided whereby the coal could be 
raised. Shafroth made a very extended argument against the 
adoption of a leasing system, attempting to prove that it was 
both unwise and unconstitutional, following in this Benton’s 
argument against the leasing act of 1807 designed to protect 
the government’s interest in the upper Mississippi lead 
mines. Walsh was armed with figures to show that a con- 
trolling proportion of current coal mining in the states, in- 
cluding Colorado, was regularly carried on under a leasing 
system, and he had at command supreme court decisions 
pat on the point that the government had a constitutional 
right to lease its lands. 

The debate over the coal land leasing bill dragged itself 
out over many days and hundreds of pages in the Record. 
In its course Walsh defined the limits to which he would be 
willing to go in advocating a leasing system, and it appears 
that those limits were quite narrow. In a spirited colloquy 
with Senator Borah, who attempted to show the evils of leas- 
ing generally, Walsh replied: 


The vast extent of lands in this or any other country are agricultural. 
I want every man to own the piece of land he cultivates. The Senator 
a moment ago referred to the leasing of the gold and silver mines of 
Alaska. No one, so far as I have ever heard, has ever suggested the 
leasing of metallic mines.* The principle is applicable chiefly to coal, 
oil and gas, which are the sources of power that is at the foundation of 
all modern industry. I say to the senate that I do not see any reason on 


* Borah was able to show that the idea had been suggested in a theoretical 
manner, and Walsh later referred to the Minnesota iron ore leases himself. Of 


course, he probably intended that his remark should apply only to the precious 
metals. 
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earth why a man should not take just as much interest in a piece of prop- 
erty on which he holds a leasehold for 80 years or for 50 years, as if he 
owned it in fee. Indeed, in my judgment, nine-tenths of the coal mines 
will be worked out in less time than that. 


Against strong opposition Walsh guided the bill to a suc- 
cessful vote. 

Another important general principle he announced at a 
later stage of the discussion, when Poindexter of Wash- 
ington desired to have passed an amendment permitting the 
government to fix the price of coal. Walsh objected that 
this involved the idea of monopoly production to which he 
was opposed. He expected that by limiting the acreage 
which could be leased, in either of the two most valuable 
Alaska fields, there would be taken at least four or five 
leases in each and these would result in healthful compe- 
tition that would determine the price at which the product 
should be sold. “As yet’ he was unwilling to concede that 
the competitive principle was dead. 

It will be noted that the Alaska bill was considered 
within the first two years of Walsh’s first senatorial term, 
and by following the discussion in that case it is easy to be 
seen why he was destined to become par excellence, the 
lawyer of the senate. It is hardly too much to say that, be- 
fore the close of the Wilson régime, Walsh’s legal and 
constitutional headship was almost as well established in 
that august body as John C. Spooner’s had been during 
the administrations of McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. 
But Walsh was a far different lawyer from Spooner, less 
volatile, less brilliant, more unimpassioned, but not less 
thorough or convincing. 

Walsh was a devoted friend and supporter of Wilson 
and, when the campaign of 1916 arrived, he was induced to 
take charge of the western headquarters at Chicago. So 
effective was the work Walsh carried on in the western 
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states that, as everyone knows, Wilson was reélected by 
western electors despite the defection of the supposedly in- 
dispensable state of New York. After the vote was counted, 
Wilson wrote him a profoundly appreciative letter, praising 
his management of the campaign. No doubt it was the great 
political reputation gained in 1916, together with his close 
affiliation with Wilson, which made Walsh the choice for per- 
manent chairman of the National convention of his party in 
1920. 

Before the next convention met, in 1924, when he was 
again made permanent chairman, Walsh had added to his 
earlier reputation that of the senate’s most widely known 
and most universally acclaimed investigator. 

The story of the naval reserve oil land leases made during 
the Harding administration under the initiative of the late 
Albert B. Fall, secretary of the interior, constitutes a cause 
celebre of half a generation ago. In a brief sketch like the 
present it will be impossible to do more than summarize the 
main facts. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, acknowledged to have 
been a prime promoter of the American navy, became con- 
cerned about reserves of fuel which it was believed would in 
future be oil. He caused surveys to be undertaken in the 
public lands for the purpose of isolating areas supposed to 
be especially rich in oil, which he intended should be re- 
served for the navy. These surveys were completed in the 
administration of President Taft, who carried out the orig- 
inal design in proclamations of September 29, 1909, and 
July 2, 1910, withdrawing ‘from all forms of entry’ the lands 
which subsequently became the reserves in question. Later, 
in 1912, Taft proclaimed the two California areas as Naval 
reserve No. 1 and Naval reserve No. 2, while Wilson in 1915, 
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proclaimed the so-called “Teapot dome’ in Wyoming Naval 
reserve No. 3. 

The object of these reserves was to have a supply of oil 
in the ground at such time or times in the future when sup- 
plies should no longer be available through regular market 
sources, or when by reason of war or threat of war access to 
market supplies might be cut off. That policy could be docu- 
mented by numerous public declarations and it was supposed 
to be well settled so far as the government in all its branches 
was concerned. By contrast, however, private individuals 
and corporations claiming on various grounds equities in 
some of the reserved lands naturally were interested in tak- 
ing the oil out. Since oil differs from other minerals in being 
diffused and to a great extent fluid in the soil, so that the 
tapping of a source at one point may affect a considerable 
field, the plans of the private exploiters and those of the gov- 
ernment came into irreconcilable conflict. 

It was the private exploiters who promoted the idea that 
the true method of conserving the oil supply for the navy 
would be to take it out of the ground and store it in tanks 
at convenient points like Pearl harbor. In tanks, they argued, 
it would be safe, barring only a very slight loss by evapor- 
ation, while if the government should try to save it in the 
ground it would be lost by being drained through near-by 
wells in adjacent privately-owned fields. Besides, should the 
oil ever be wanted in war, there would be no time to get it out 
of the ground. Then the advantage of having it on hand 
would be crucially important. 

It is significant that the leading advocate of the storage 
idea was Edward L. Doheny, a prominent and exceptionally 
well informed oil operator of California, and there is evi- 
dence that it was Mr. Doheny who indoctrinated with his 
ideas that representative of the navy department, Admiral 
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Robison, who more than any other person seems to have 
been responsible for convincing secretary of the navy, 
Denby, of the correctness of those ideas. At all events, by 
1922 the administration of President Harding, through the 
navy and interior departments, indicated agreement with 
the Doheny plan, and it was then that the California re- 
serves were attempted to be leased to the Doheny company 
and the Teapot dome reserve to the Sinclair interests. 

The leases were executed not by the navy department 
which was supposed to be primarily interested in the re- 
serves, but by the secretary of the interior, Albert B. Fall, 
whose assumed authority in the premises was an extension 
of certain rights he exercised over the public domain, and 
rested also on a letter of President Harding who without 
clear legal justification transferred the entire management 
of those reserves to his department. The evidence brought 
out in the hearings, to be mentioned later, seems to show 
that the dynamic influence in all this business was in fact Sec- 
retary Albert B. Fall. 

The problems of management of the oil reserves were 
enormously complicated by the fact that numerous private 
claims to portions of their areas were pressed, some on the 
ground that claimants had made discoveries under the gen- 
eral mining law, as applied to public lands, some on the 
ground that actual wells had been drilled, albeit after the 
creation of the reserves, which gave the operators equities in 
the reserve. Some claims were well founded, though most of 
them had no legal basis and many were clearly fraudulent. 

It was found, also, that drainage of oil, through wells on 
adjacent land, was taking place at some points, especially in 
the California reserves, and for all these reasons a general 
leasing law was enacted in 1920 approved February 25. This 
act authorized the secretary of the interior to lease producing 
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wells within the oil reserves, but it does not appear that he 
was given any other or additional authority with reference 
to those reserves. For the purpose, however, of preventing 
loss by drainage of oil, it was found to be desirable to cause 
lines of ‘offset wells’ to be drilled, and on June 4, 1920, at 
the suggestion of Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
(who by the way was a determined conservationist), a sup- 
plementary act was passed. It empowered the secretary of 
the navy to assume control of all properties within the naval 
oil reserves that were free from adverse claims, ‘to conserve, 
develop, use and operate the same in his discretion, directly 
or by contract, lease, or otherwise, and to use, store, ex- 
change, or sell the oil and gas products thereof, and those 
from any royalty oil from lands in the navai reserves, for the 
benefit of the United States.’ The secretary was to be per- 
mitted to use, for those purposes up to July 1, 1922, the 
avails of royalties from lands in the naval petroleum re- 
serves not to exceed $500,000. 

By true conservationists, bent on keeping the oil in the 
ground as far as possible, that act was interpreted to mean 
that whenever the secretary of the navy should find it neces- 
sary to have offset wells drilled, in order to safeguard the 
reserves, he could lease reserved lands for the purpose; and 
he might use, store, exchange, or sell the oil and gas pro- 
ducts. The appropriation therefor was definite, and these 
people said if it proved insufficient, congress always could 
be asked for additional funds. 

Secretary Fall with the concurrence of Secretary Denby, 
put forth a very different interpretation. He claimed that 
the act of June 4, 1920, gave the secretary of the navy au- 
thority to lease the reserves in toto, an interpretation which 
would not seem too violent if the text of the law was our 
sole reliance, irrespective of other evidence of the intent of 
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the law-makers. More startling, however, was Fall’s inter- 
pretation of the word ‘exchange’ as employed in that act. 
The word was needed in the law, for crude oil is not fit for 
naval use and must be exchanged for fuel oil, which is what 
is left after gasoline, kerosene, and lubricating oil have been 
extracted. This fuel oil is what naval vessels have to use in 
their engines. Fall, however, held that the word ‘exchange’ 
meant that the crude oil might be exchanged for anything, 
ships, cannon, or whatever; specifically, he proposed to ex- 
change it for tanks to put fuel oil into. That is to say, in 
his contract with lessees he stipulated that the oil land lessee 
should erect the tanks, and pay himself in royalty crude oil. 
Then, after the tanks should be paid for, if the leased reserve 
should yield additional royalty oil, the lessee would put into 
the tanks a barrel of fuel oil for each barrel of crude oil owing 
the government. 

News that such a lease of Teapot dome oil reserve was 
contemplated began to leak out early in 1922, though the 
transaction itself was conducted secretly and special pains 
seem to have been taken by the secretary of the interior to 
keep the facts from the knowledge of congress until he could 
confront that body with a completed contract. The first of 
those contracts executed April 22, 1922, was the one with 
the Mammoth oil company, a Sinclair corporation, but the 
definite report of it was deferred till April 18. This led to a 
resolution of inquiry in the senate, introduced by Robert M. 
La Follette, April 29, and to an elaborate brief by Secretary 
Fall explaining and defending the action of his department* 
in the matter. Shortly thereafter the California reserve was 
leased, on like conditions, to the Doheny company. 


*This ‘letter’ dated June 3 occupies pp. 27-53 of Leases upon Naval Oil 
Reserves; Hearing before the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, United 
States Senate on 8. Res. 282 and S. Res. 294, and is fortified with exhibits occupy- 
ing fifteen additional pages. 
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The senate committee on public lands and survey was by 
resolution charged with the duty of investigating. The com- 
mittee began its sittings October 22, 1923, Reed Smoot be- 
ing chairman, Norris, Ladd, Lenroot, Stanfield, Bursum, 
Norbeck, Pittman, Jones of New Mexico, Kendrick and 
Walsh the other members. Walsh was appointed to con- 
duct the inquiry. The hearings were later published in three 
stout volumes, containing an aggregate of about 3,600 pages. 

The hearings, coupled with his report,’ show that the 
theory on which Senator Walsh proceeded was that the leases 
were illegal and that they were probably secured by fraud. 
He believed they were illegal because the laws gave no 
direct power to the secretary of the interior to execute them, 
and the authorization given by President Harding, which, 
it was claimed, indirectly empowered him to do so was itself 
clearly illegal. And, because such illegal methods were em- 
ployed, along with suspicious secrecy, to bring about the 
result, he felt convinced from the outset that something cor- 
rupt underlay the business. 

Walsh’s suspicions early rested upon Albert B. Fall, who 
had driven the matter through on his own initiative without 
consulting the attorney-general on the questions of legality, 
practically without consulting the experts in his own depart- 
ment—and virtually ignoring the navy department whose 
chief, Secretary Denby, proved to be but putty in Fall’s 
hands. While the inquiry ranged over a vast multitude of 
subjects, on all of which the investigator had to be fully in- 
formed, he never lost sight of the crucial arguments: that the 
congress had never abandoned its cherished plan to conserve 
the reserve oil in the ground just as far as that should prove 
practicable; that the acts of February 28 and June 4, 1920, 
gave no power to anyone to dispose of the reserves, but only, 


° See 68 congress, 1 session, Senate Report, no. 794. 
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first, to lease producing wells within them; second, to lease 
ground for drilling wells (offset wells) for the purpose of 
preventing loss through drainage; third, that most of the 
claims of private parties and corporations in the reserves 
were unsubstantial; fourth, the president’s shifting of the 
management of the reserves to the secretary of the interior 
was illegal. 

The stoical patience and endurance Walsh exhibited in 
questioning scores of witnesses, many of them in great detail, 
in fending against attack, both direct and indirect, from 
members of his own committee, in trying to derive informa- 
tion from both public officials and private witnesses who were 
loath to testify, in meeting the arguments of high-priced at- 
torneys employed by some of those who regarded themselves 
as defendants, in investigating and pronouncing judicially 
upon points of law raised in the course of the committee’s 
procedure—this can be appreciated only by one who per- 
forms the serious labor of reading the report of the hearings. 

Those hearings passed through several phases, and were 
marked by varying attitudes on the part of committee mem- 
bers. For a time, it appeared as if Republicans and Demo- 
crats were in pretty complete harmony on the purposes of 
the investigation and the methods followed by their leader. 
Yet, some like Chairman Smoot, seemed inclined to believe 
that Fall had adopted the correct policy in arranging for the 
storage of oil in tanks. In view of the testimony of geologists 
in regard to the drainage of oil from the several reserves. 
providing the experts were honest and also competent, such 
a view was by no means extraordinary and even Walsh him- 
self at times appears to have been influenced by it. 

But Walsh suspected corruption of which he deemed 
Secretary Fall perfectly capable, and he was not disposed 
to accept expert or other opinion without a thorough a- 
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nalysis. And when he found that one of the two geologists 
employed by the committee to inspect the Teapot dome re- 
serve had previously expressed opinions favorable to Fall’s 
plan, he entered upon the record a scathing rebuke of that 
expert. 

When Walsh pressed more and more for testimony to 
show the probability of Fall’s corruption, bringing wit- 
nesses from New Mexico who knew about the secretary’s 
financial distress as a rancher shortly before the execution of 
the oil land leases, his apparent affluence thereafter, some 
Republican members of the committee became sharply an- 
tagonistic, fending for their administration, and Walsh had 
to carry on with the support of the Democratic members, 
plus such independents as Norris and Ladd. 

At last the investigation made it reasonably clear that 
Fall had received presents of valuable pure bred livestock 
from Sinclair as well as a loan of money; that he had also 
bought for several thousand dollars cash, other breeding 
stock, had bought a desirable neighboring ranch for cash 
‘carried in a tin box’; and had made extensive improvements 
on his place which must have cost many thousands. Always, 
Walsh was asking himself: ‘Where did he obtain the money?’ 
Fall explained that he had borrowed it of a friend, finally 
giving out that the ‘friend’ was Edward (Ned) McLean, 
owner of the Washington Post. McLean, however, was said 
to be ill at Palm Beach, unable to come to Washington to 
testify. Walsh finally went to Florida to take his testimony, 
when, to the investigator’s amazement, McLean said he had 
given Fall two or three checks, aggregating $100,000, but 
that Fall had returned them a few days later with the re- 
mark that he had been able to procure the money elsewhere. 
In other words, that he had loaned Fall no money whatever. 
Now Walsh was sure that his suspicions of Sinclair, whetted 
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by some very peculiar testimony of Archie Roosevelt, who 
had been in Sinclair’s service, were correct. Walsh believed 
that Sinclair had bribed Fall with $100,000 and other per- 
quisites to grant his company the lease of Teapot dome from 
which, as the oil magnate himself said, he hoped to make 
$100,000,000. 

What, then, were Walsh’s feelings when his old friend, 
Edward L. Doheny, who had taken tender care of Walsh 
during a long and severe illness, and whom he seems to have 
known and admired for many years, came forward and con- 
fessed that he had supplied Fall with $100,000 because of 
an old friendship dating from the days when they had mined 
together! 

No man ever endured a severer test than that which was 
now applied to Walsh. But not for a moment did he flinch 
from his onerous duty. He grilled Doheny exactly as he had 
grilled Fall. When the oil baron insisted the help extended 
to Fall was a ‘mere bagatelle’ from the giver’s point of view, 
he asked whether it would seem like a bagatelle to a man in 
Mr. Fall’s financial straits. Doheny had to confess that it 
might have induced Fall to favor him in making the lease of 
the California reserve. “Though the committee refrains from 
characterizing the action referred to [says Walsh in his 
Report p. 24, speaking of Doheny’s ‘loan’ to Fall] it does 
not hesitate to condemn it as in the last degree reprehensible 
on the part of all concerned in it. The essentially corrupt 
character of a loan made under such circumstances requires 
no comment.’ 

Secretary Fall had now been completely discredited. 
Walsh, however, was not yet satisfied that all of the corrup- 
tion of the Harding administration had been laid bare and 
in his fishing for evidence to prove that Fall had been ap- 
pointed secretary of the interior in consequence of a corrupt 
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bargain entered into between the oil tycoons and Harding 
prior to the latter’s nomination at Chicago, he failed. Not 
that all reason for his suspicions had necessarily been re- 
moved; but he ought to have foreseen that it would prove im- 
possible to obtain the facts from such witnesses as could 
have known them. He did not obtain any facts of im- 
portance, so the Republican partisans had their opportunity 
to charge him with an unseemly effort to besmirch the char- 
acter of the dead president. 

Walsh’s report for the committee appears to the present 
reviewer a masterly statement of the entire case, written in 
2, judicial vein, without rancor and with scrupulous care not 
to overstep the evidence. That report was signed by Sena- 
tors Ladd, Norbeck, A. A. Jones, Adams, Kendrick, Dill, 
Walsh, and Pittman. A minority report was filed which 
traverses Walsh’s statements, but finds very little to criticize 
save his effort to discover a ‘conspiracy’ dating from the time 
of the Republican convention which nominated Harding. 
That report was signed by Smoot, Stanfield, Bursum, Cam- 
eron, and Spencer. The reader will find no difficulty in de- 
ciding which of the two documents bears the truer stamp 
of statesmanship. 

It should be added, as a supplement to this record, that 
the courts vacated the contracts made by Fall with Sinclair 
and Doheny, and the result of criminal prosecutions against 
the first two was to send both to the penitentiary. Senator 
Fall has since died. 

The investigation made Tom Walsh a unique national 
figure. His work in the senate continued for another decade 
on the same plane of sincere devotion to the public interest. 
In 1924 he again presided, as permanent chairman, over the 
National Democratic convention at which it was sought to 
nominate him for vice-president, an honor he promptly de- 
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clined. In 1928 he was considered in some quarters for the 
presidential nomination, but he did not press his claims 
vigorously, and the honor went to Alfred E. Smith of New 
York. When Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected president, 
he unhesitatingly selected Walsh to fill the office of attorney- 
general in his cabinet. 

The nomination was greeted with universal satisfaction 
by newspapers of all parties, and the New York Suwn, 
March 1, 1933, commented: ‘No wise Democratic politician 
is likely to go to him in his new job looking for favors. It 
would be like asking the statue of Civic Virtue for a chew 
of tobacco.’ Next day the report came over the wires that 
the attorney-general designate was dead. Had he lived three 
months and ten days longer, he would have been seventy- 
four. 

Walsh’s personality has often been described as cold and 
unemotional; it is felt that he was more or less a logic ma- 
chine or, as the Montana antagonist described him, an ‘en- 
cyclopedia of law.’ That impression was doubtless enhanced 
by his appearance, particularly during the many years when 
he wore his fierce walrus mustache, and by his rather stiff 
bearing. The more fashionable senatorial physiognomy he 
displayed in later years tended somewhat to relieve the sense 
of his too great austerity. 

An incident of Walsh’s senatorial campaign of 1930 
throws a white light upon his character, revealing a tender 
and delicate consideration for the feelings of his friends. It 
was not unusual for friends in his old Wisconsin home to vol- 
unteer financial aid to Walsh when the necessities incident 
to a political campaign were upon him. This time one of his 
friends, whose circumstances hardly warranted the sacrifice, 
sent $50 to be so used. Walsh wrote his sister in Madison 
that he would have sent the money back but for the danger of 
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hurting the friend’s feelings. However, he recalled that this 
man’s son, to whom Tom had been a godfather, was attend- 
ing the university in Madison. So he wrote: ‘I am enclosing 
herewith my check for $50. Please hunt up the boy and give 
him that amount in cash, telling him it is a present from me, 
intended to meet any small expenses he may have.’ 

Tom Walsh had a big, generous Irish heart. If his out- 
ward demeanor and his thought processes seemed to belie his 
racial inheritance, as some writers seem to think, it may be 
recalled that he was not the only grandson of the Emerald 
Isle whose bearing seemed more Scotch than Irish. 


JOsEPH SCHAFER 
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Calabria: The First Italy. By Gertrude Slaughter. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin press, 1939. 330 pp.) 

Mrs. Slaughter’s scholarship is refreshing; she lets us share her zest 
in rediscovering the ancient and important land of southern Italy. It is 
a region that has been unduly neglected by historians, and this is, as 
far as I know, the first book which traces the entire pattern from the 
days of the earliest settlements down to the time of the Bourbon rulers. 
The account is based on exploration in remote districts of Calabria, ‘where 
nobody ever goes, as well as on painstaking library research; and from 
both the author has selected her material and arranged it with discrimi- 
nating judgment and sympathetic understanding. 

It is the history of culture that Mrs. Slaughter describes, interpret- 
ing events in terms of intellectual and aesthetic as well as political 
leadership. She finds a continuity of humanistic values, from the period 
when Greek colonists first made their settlements and created in Magna 
Graecia a flourishing center of Hellenism. There was the ‘permanent 
home’ of the cult of Orpheus; Pythagoras, one of the greatest of Greek 
philosophers, established his school in Croton; and in Taras, Archytas, 
his follower, put those principles of mathematics and statesmanship to 
practical use. Did Milo, the crusading athlete, destroy a sinful city of 
Sybaris? Mrs. Slaughter suggests a realistic explanation: ‘It is more 
probable that the inhabitants of Croton, feeling some shame for having 
destroyed a magnificent city, attempted to excuse themselves by claiming 
that they had wiped out a seat of iniquity in the name of the high gods. 
The true reason for her destruction must be sought in the causes of the 
war between Sybaris and Croton, and therein lies another and most per- 
tinent moral.’ In Locri in the seventh century, B.c., Zaleucus compiled the 
first codification of Greek law, and in Rhegion Ibycus sang songs that 
rivaled Sappho’s. The painter Zeuxis was born in Heracleia, the ‘tragic 
comedian’ Alexis in Thurii. So rich and varied was this Greek society in 
Magna Graecia, a society which survived to be approved and appreciated 
by the Romans, and by Cassiodorus, ‘the representative of Roman law 
in the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, the apostle of humanistic culture who 
founded a monastery.’ 

During the five hundred years when Calabria was a province of 
Byzantium, the Greek language and Greek traditions still persisted; the 
monasteries, ‘by cherishing what belonged to the past held a light for the 
future.’ Under the Norman rule, although Palermo became the brilliant 
capital, the contributions of Calabria continued to be important. The 
chapters on Bruno and Joachim are especially interesting. Finally, life 
under the dukes of Anjou and the princes of Aragon and during the Span- 
ish régime is reviewed, with stirring chapters on the scientist Telesio and 
the revolutionist-poet Campanella. 
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The book’s appearance deserves comment. Its terracotta jacket, the 
rich blue and gold binding, the end-papers consisting of maps of ‘Magna 
Graecia’ and ‘Modern Calabria,’ the attractive typography, and the fifty- 
four unusually varied and interesting illustrations, combine to make this 
a volume in which the physical form does justice to the intellectual 
content. 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison Wa ter R. Acarp 


Home Missions on the American Frontier. By Colin Brummitt 
Goodykoontz. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton press, 1939. 460 pp.) 

When Congregationalists and Presbyterians came into Wisconsin, 
they divided the newly formed settlements between them, so that today 
congregations of these two Protestant churches will not be found together 
in communities not large enough to maintain both kindred fellowships. 

It was the American home missionary society, operated jointly by 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, that led the Protestant pioneers in 
their westward trek, and that is the special subject of this historical 
volume. While the materials are drawn largely from the records of the 
American home missionary society, ample treatment is also given to Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Episcopal sources. 

‘The East has always feared the result of an unregulated advance 
of the frontier, and has tried to check and guide it,’ said Frederick Jack- 
son Turner, under whom at Harvard this book was prepared as the out- 
growth of a doctoral thesis by Professor Goodykoontz of the Department 
of History, Colorado university. 

The motive of home missions was often that well voiced by Whittier: 

We cross the prairies as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 

The Kansas conflict was not uninfluenced by New England Congre- 
gationalists and New York and Philadelphia Presbyterians. And the 
religious ties between East and West, overpassing the South, were his- 
torically significant, when the test of union came. 

The post Civil war struggle for law and order was assisted by re- 
ligion and education. “There are limits to the ascendancy of extreme 
wickedness in frontier towns. The worst characters kill each other off 
and kill themselves off rapidly. The righteous outlive the wicked two to 
one, and righteousness will outlive wickedness in our land,’ was written 
of the two-gun toting and vigilante days. 

The drive with which the population had moved West was sym- 
bolized by Horace Greeley’s, ‘Go West, young man, go West,’ which 
reached as far as Colorado, and by Bishop Berkeley’s, ‘Westward the 
course of empire takes its way,’ which was the guiding star to San Fran- 
cisco bay. 
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The volume, while careful, complete, and well documented, is full of 
fresh and vigorous human material. Well described is the trek in 
March, 1877, of two missionaries in answer to a call from the mining 
town of Ouray, Colorado. One hundred and twenty-five miles through 
the mountain snows they went afoot, the last day in twenty-five miles 
wading twenty-one times across the waist-deep, icy waters of the Un- 
compahgre river. 

Theodore Roosevelt, out of his knowledge of The Winning of the 
West, said: “They [the Home missionaries] bore the burden and the 
heat of the day; they toiled obscurely and died unknown, that we might 
come to a glorious heritage.’ 

Here is a valuable addition to Americana, competently covering an 
important period in the laying of the foundations of our cultural empire. 

Madison Aurrep W. Swan 


Restless Is the River. By August Derleth. (New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1939. 514 pp.) 

This historical novel is the third in a series which August Derleth, 
poet-novelist, of Sauk City, Wisconsin, is writing with Sac Prairie as 
the setting. An epic tale, it credits the intrepid spirit of the adventurer, 
the enthusiast who, forsaking native scenes and customs, braves un- 
charted hardships in a new country. Certain of the characters familiar 
to readers of the preceding volumes reappear in the present book. 

The story opens with the flight to America of Count Augustn 
Brogmar and his family from their ancestral home in the valley of the 
Danube in Hungary; their departure becomes necessary because of the 
efforts of the count to ameliorate the woes of the peasantry in their 
struggle for greater liberty. 

To a man of the adventurous temperament and humanistic sympa- 
thies of Count Brogmar there is but one answer to the question of their 
destination: America. Memories crowd upon him of a visit in the home 
of his cousin, Chalfonte Pierneau, in the new, untamed country, bring- 
ing visions of fertile prairie overlooked by sentinel hills with the noble 
Wisconsin river flowing by. There will they go and establish a home. 

The author limns with exquisite detail the charm of this garden spot 
of the territory of Wisconsin in the spring of 1840: “The air was fresh 
and fragrant; dew lay heavy on the grass, only the gentlest of breezes 
blew from the south, and all around him rose the countless odors of 
spring: turned earth, opening leaves of maple, sycamore, oak, flower 
fragrance and the deep richness of wild crabapple now visible in clumps 
all over the prairie, faint and ghostly in the dawn light that fanned up- 
ward in the east.’ 

The identity of the character of Count Brogmar with that of Count 
Agoston Haraszthy, Hungarian explorer of the region in the forties, a 
notable figure in early Wisconsin, is easily apparent. 
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Exaltation of Count Brogmar in the panorama of the prairie is 
shared in a measure by his father, General Brogmar, his mother, Gaza, 
the young son, and Ralsa, a youth accompanying the family. Eleanor, 
the wife, however, is dismayed at the prospect of establishing a home 
in the wild, lonely country. Throughout the story her character is 
wistfully tragic, symbolic of the cruel, gnawing nostalgia suffered by 
those fitted neither by birth nor upbringing for the experience of break- 
ing with old world ideals to meet the privations of frontier life. 

Glamorous dreams for the development of Sac Prairie fill the mind 
of Count Brogmar: wheat must be grown extensively which Hercules 
Dousman, the fur trader, will buy; the prairie must have a store, a 
sawmill, a ferry, a brickyard; flocks of sheep on the hills and a steamboat 
for shipping on the river. Imagination soars beyond the scattered settle- 
ment, dreams of a future city dazzle his mind’s eye. Prodigal of re- 
suurces, he plunges into activity after activity. 

The story continues through a decade: there are trips on the river, 
border experiences of more or less exciting nature, and the swiftly flower- 
ing romance of Ralsa and Stephanie Wolfstoff, daughter of Adolph Wolf- 
stoff, whom they met in Hamburg when both families were en route to 
America to become neighbors on Sac Prairie. 

The action of the novel moves in timely sequence in a stream of gen- 
eral events to which the characters bear more or less relation. Interest is 
not alone in the growth of the prairie but in the réles played by many 
of the pioneers in the larger field of territorial politics and their concern 
with affairs of national importance. Pen pictures of Wisconsin’s early 
efforts in territorial government include the tragic encounter of Arndt 
and Vineyard in a session of the legislature in Madison. The reader is 
given a glimpse of the amenities of frontier society when in the autumn 
of 1844 the spacious, new home of the famed fur trader, Hercules Dous- 
man in Prairie du Chien, is opened for festivities attending the celebra- 
tion of his marriage to Madame Jane Rolette. 

In quiet intervals the mind of Count Brogmar is filled with con- 
cern. Gradually the reader becomes sensible of the dark shadow hover- 
ing over the Brogmar household. The continued brooding fear of life in 
the wilderness with its hardships haunts the days and nights of Eleanor; 
she suffers a mental collapse which results in death beneath the waters 
of the Wisconsin. A difficult task the writer has set for himself: to 
create with sympathetic comprehension and interest a character lacking 
in zest for changing ideals in a changing world and unsubmissive to the 
knell of the years. Opinions will differ regarding the character. 

The symmetry of the novel suffers somewhat as that of an historical 
novel rarely fails to do, from the necessity of adjustment of structure to 
historical record. The writer of romance may not feel as bound to facts 
as an historian, but if his work is to have real value, he must depict, as 
has Mr. Derleth, the manners, customs, opinions, ideals, environment 
generally, with veracity. 
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There is little mirth in the book; none of the broad, farcical humor 
nor border waggery so often noted as typical of the time. No character 
among the many who meet and pass on the pages possesses in any par- 
ticular degree a humorous make-up. Emphasis falls for the most part 
upon the moral and material development of the prairie. 

Human interest in the story does not lag, and above all the reader 
soon becomes conscious of the author’s profound appreciation of na- 
ture. Only a poet could translate for his readers the fascination, the 
companionship, the abiding charm of the hills, the prairie, and the river 
as the author has done. 

All in all, Restless Is the River, is a gracious story of frontier days 
in which the reader becomes acquainted with the valiant pioneers of 
Sac Prairie headed by as picturesque an adventurer from a foreign land 
as any who founded a home within the state in the decade of the forties. 
In the character of Count Brogmar, Count Agoston Haraszthy receives 
a fresh lease of life. 

Baraboo, Wisconsin Maras. H. E. Core 


Period Piece: Ella Wheeler Wilcor and Her Times. By Jenny 
Ballou. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin company, 1940. 287 pp.) 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, that ‘talented, hard-working, cheerful little 
songbird,’ as one of her early admirers termed her, was born near Madi- 
son and until her marriage in 1884 spent much time there and in Mil- 
waukee, but Miss Ballou’s Period Piece is of wider than local interest. 
The author of Poems of Passion was to achieve national, even interna- 
tional popularity, to report Queen Victoria’s funeral for Hearst, be 
presented at court, and have her funeral service read by the late Edwin 
Markham. She was, as Miss Ballou suggests without much analysis, a 
symbol of some aspects of her time and country. 

No book with so almost incredible a personage as its center, and 
with such amazing figures as Mrs. Frank Leslie within its circumference, 
could be dull. Miss Ballou’s effects make themselves without much effort, 
or much merit, on her part. The book is biographical rather than critical. 
The author complains that no one ever really examined or diagnosed the 
qualities that make Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s work subliterary, but she does 
little to illuminate the question herself. Perhaps she feels that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, as she quotes a sufficient number of the 
poems for the reader to form his own estimate. The poems have an easy 
sincerity, a lilting rhythm, a ready diction, and a facile rhyme—all too 
easy, lilting, ready, and facile. Of Sidney’s advice: ‘Look in thy heart 
and write,’ Ella Wheeler Wilcox took only the first half. She was always 
looking in her heart and presenting the queer assortment of things she 
found there with complete and joyous unselectivity. But if writing has 
anything to do with self-discipline, economy, verbal magic, and the re- 
finer’s fire, she never really wrote. 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison Paut M. Futcuer 
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The Birth of the American Tradition in Art. By Oskar Hagen. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 149 pp.) 

Dr. Hagen has made an essential contribution to an understanding 
of what is American in American art. He takes as his starting point, not 
the art of the young Colonies as an isolated circumstance, but the con- 
temporary art trends in Europe, especially England; by thus first iden- 
tifying what was clearly European, he is able to demonstrate that what 
was not European in Colonial art forms was, ergo, the beginning of a 
tradition uniquely American. 

The story unfolds through a series of three definitive contrasts: 
the Colonial portrait limners, or Sunday painters, versus the Tudor 
portraitists and the French Jansenists; Robert Feke, home trained, 
versus John Smibert, English trained; and John Singleton Copley, home 
trained, versus Benjamin West, English trained. 

In each case the intuitive taste of the Colonial is thrown into sharp 
relief against the borrowed academy styles of England. Through these 
contrasts the author constructs a straight line development of an 
American style stemming from the primitive limners, through the real- 
ist Feke, to a virtually classic consummation in Copley, which in turn 
set the course of native painting to come. 

Although these painters were not consciously evolving a separate 
tradition—were they not themselves British subjects in a British col- 
ony ?—the actuality is confirmed by the differences in their works and, 
as Dr. Hagen also suggests, by what Americans today have forgotten 
of Colonial art and what they have remembered. Copley’s Colonial art 
continues to grow in influence; his later English-made paintings are in 
oblivion. What little of West’s status may be left, Dr. Hagen himself 
relentlessly demolishes. 

Brief though the book is, Dr. Hagen has found room to clear away 
many unsupported or careless observations on Colonial artists. His 
challenges are rather testily made at times, but this perhaps may be 
excused, considering that early American art history has sorely needed 
independent and scholarly investigation for a long time. American art 
histories have been written too much one out of the other. The new 
service of Dr. Hagen in establishing the European backgrounds as a 
frame of reference for appraising the American motifs in painting is 
especially welcome. 

Equally appreciated will be the 119 well-reproduced paintings 
which grace the book. Dr. Hagen draws upon them heavily, fortifying 
his thesis by direct observation of such pictorial evidence, which is, after 
all, the best evidence in an art discussion. He has a happy facility, not 
only of reconstructing the story of a painter from his works, where 
biographical data are missing, but also of giving joy to the reader by 
leading his eyes to what, in a picture, is meaningful. 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison Porter Burts 
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A Primer to Bookbinding. By Francis W. Grimm. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1939. 66 pp.) 

Hobby-pursuing is growing into a universal sport. Whether the 
regularly employed seek it for relaxation from routine, or whether it 
becomes much-needed ‘busy work’ for others, the hobby has come to 
stay. From the collection of Lincolniana, first editions, theatricalia, 
maps, hinges, buckles, and laces, to the making of scrapbooks from 
newspaper clippings, each choses his particular hobby for the pleasure 
it gives. 

To the historically minded, the preservation of old records of 
various kinds makes a special appeal. In their libraries, perhaps even 
in their attic trunks, there may be found valuable, yellowing manu- 
scripts, pamphlets, and books which are growing frail with age. Binding 
would protect frayed edges and brittle paper, and would aid their 
survival. And how can this be done? 

The answer is found in Francis Grimm’s attractive A Primer to 
Bookbinding. In it he has set down eleven projects, generously illus- 
trated, in which the method of binding is simply and progressively 
taught. Whether one’s problem is the binding of a six-page folder or 
a fair-sized volume, one cannot go wrong if the instructions are fol- 
lowed carefully. One who operates on a limited budget will find the 
tools required surprisingly few and inexpensive. 

To prove the authoritativeness of this volume, it is well to know 
that Mr. Grimm comes from a family of bookbinders. In 1854 his 
grandfather, apprenticed abroad, founded a bindery in Madison, Wis- 
consin; later his father took over the establishment, and the present 
Grimm Book Bindery, Inc., is operated by three Grimm brothers, 
grandsons of the founder, of whom the author is one. 

By issuing this meticulously planned Primer, a result of his in- 
terest in Scout work, Mr. Grimm brings an answer to the hobby-seeker 
who finds bookcraft especially fascinating. 


Lituian Krvecer 
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LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


HE new members who have joined the society in the quarter closing 
April 10 with their sponsors are as follows: 


Name of Member 


Harold W. Hayden 
Howard E. Olson 


Mrs. Belle R. 
Rexford 
Rev. L. F. Whelan 


William T. 
Bandy Jr. 
Edith M. Barber 


Elmer E. Barlow 
Warren W. Cooke 
Mrs. Laurana B. 
Crosley 
Edward T. Hale 
Lee K. Henke 
Edwin H. Hoffman 
Frank Hoffman 
Hugh M. Hulburt 
Dr. Henry Krause 
La Crosse Tribune 
Clara M. Leiser 
Henry S. Lovejoy 
William A. 
Nathenson 
Mrs. Norma S. 
Porter 
Mrs. Argyle R. 
Scott 


Life 
Address Nominated by 
Lewisburg, Pa. oe 
Prairie du L. R. Cooper 
Chien 

Mrs. Juliet 
Janesville Whitehead 
Madison F. L. Holmes 

Annual 

Madison G. C. Sellery 
Warrens J. S. Allen 
Madison C. L. Baldwin 
Chetek Joseph Schafer 

Mrs. Angie K. 
Milton Main 
Humbird Joseph Schafer 
Madison G. C. Sellery 
La Crosse A. H. Sanford 
Manitowoc R. G. Plumb 
Madison G. C. Sellery 
Chicago A. H. Sanford 
La Crosse A. H. Sanford 
New York City Joseph Schafer 
Janesville S. K. Kreutzer 
Madison F. L. Holmes 
Oshkosh C. L. Hill 
La Crosse C. L. Baldwin 


Address 


Prairie du 
Chien 


Janesville 
Madison 


Madison 
Milton 
Junction 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Fort Atkin- 
son 
Madison 
Madison 
La Crosse 
Manitowoc 
Madison 
La Crosse 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Milwaukee 


Madison 
Rosendale 


La Crosse 
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Arthur Towell Madison F, L. Holmes Madison 
Dr. Millard Tufts Milwaukee Joseph Schafer Madison 
Bradley Tyrrell Beloit R. K. Richardson Beloit 
Donald R. Van Wart Beloit R. K. Richardson Beloit 
Frank E. Withrow La Crosse C. L. Baldwin La Crosse 
Henry A. Youmans Waukesha .*% 


Wisconsin Library 


White memorial Whitewater Joseph Schafer Madison 


Wisconsin School 
Bay View high 


school Milwaukee A. H. Sanford La Crosse 
Stout institute Menomonie A. H. Sanford La Crosse 
Endowed 
Mondovi free public Chairman: Mondovi 
library Mondovi Dutee A. Whelan 


Memorial fund 
NECROLOGY 
Among those who have died during the last quarter are: 


Curators: Solomon Levitan, treasurer of the state, 1922-32, 1936-38, 
as such ez officio curator of the society, died February 27, at Madison. 
He was one of the best known politicians in the state, and had a colorful 
career. William Horlick Jr., of Racine, passed away April 1. A longer 
notice will later appear. 


Life Members: Francis C. Grant, January 15, at Janesville; 
Elizabeth G. Marshall, January 19, Milwaukee; John A. Bardon, Feb- 
ruary 10, Superior; Charles M. Scanlan, February 15, Milwaukee; 
Grant Fitch, February 23, Milwaukee; Frank B. Luchsinger, Febru- 
ary 27, Monroe; John A. Kuypers, March 20, De Pere; John M. Winter- 
botham, April 4, Galveston, Texas. 


Annual Members: Dr. Henry R. Peters, July 19, 1989, at Ocono- 
mowoc, has just come to our attention; Judge William R. Foley, Janu- 
ary 18, Superior. Joseph A. Birkenmajer, acting professor of Polish at 
the University of Wisconsin, 1937-39, returned to Poland last summer, 
and was killed in September during the Polish war. Memorial services 
were held February 4 in Milwaukee. 
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Resolutions for the death of John A. Bardon were passed Febru- 
ary 29 as follows: 


Whereas, the death of John Augustus Bardon of Superior, Wisconsin, has 


saddened all members of the Douglas County Historical Society and the Com- 
munity at large, and 


Whereas, his deep interest in reorganizing the Historical Society and found- 
ing the Douglas County Museum was an inspiration to all interested in preserving 
the history of Douglas County, and 


Whereas, his fine character and genial personality, his unselfish co-oper- 
ation and unswerving loyalty during years of service as President and Historian 
of the Douglas County Historical Society have endeared him to all, and 

Whereas, his generous and invaluable contributions to the archives of 
the Historical Society and the exhibits of the Museum have made possible this 
organization for the benefit of the community, be it therefore 

Resolved, that in Board meeting assembled, tribute be thus paid to his 
memory and copies of these resolutions be spread upon the minutes, and sent 
to his children, the Wisconsin State Historical Society and to the press. 

Iva G. Hawley 
Mabel K. Stratton 
Olive R. Buckley 


The death of Hamlin Garland, March 5, removes a man of literary 
ability and charm from our midst. Garland’s Main Traveled Roads 
and Middle Border series have made western Wisconsin live for thousands 
of readers. He was granted in 1926 the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters by the University of Wisconsin. 


Violet Dousman Young (Mrs. Edward B.) died at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, early in January. Mrs. Young was a granddaughter of the pioneer, 
Hercules L. Dousman, and one of the donors to Prairie du Chien of the 
Villa Louis, the beautiful home there of the Dousman family. 


AccEssIons 


The Brigham papers—Jerome Ripley Brigham (1825-97) was a 
son of David and a nephew of Ebenezer Brigham, early pioneers of 
Madison and Dane county. His mother was a sister of George Ripley 
of Brook Farm fame. The younger Brigham taught school in early Madi- 
son, was graduated at Amherst college, and studied law. In 1851 he 
removed to Milwaukee but kept a close connection with Madison. He 
was regent of the university, 1870-75, and maintained an interest in 
politics, connected with the Republican party. His wife was Mary IIsley, 
and their only son, Charles I, now a resident of Blue Mounds on the old 
Ebenezer Brigham estate, is the donor of the papers. These extend in 
time from 1832-96 and fill fifteen boxes in the Wisconsin collection. The 
interests served are as varied as the above brief biography would indicate. 
The first letters relate to a church difficulty at Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
(1882), in which David Brigham was involved and which probably led 
to his migration to Wisconsin. There are very early letters about Madison, 
on the marriage of Sarah Fairchild, from Charles Doty, Leonard Farwell, 
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and Levi Hubbell. After Brigham’s removal to Milwaukee, the letters 
from Madison continue, containing descriptions of the opening of the 
legislature, conditions in the university, Ole Bull’s concerts, land matters 
in the city and Dane county. After 1859 there are many letters on 
politics; several from John Fox Potter concern the election of 1860, one 
from Louis P. Harvey, and several from Lucius Fairchild. After the 
Civil war there are letters from Timothy O. Howe and Matt Carpenter, 
and a series from Horace Rublee during his consulship at Berne, Switz- 
erland, with negotiations for the ownership of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

University matters are frequently touched upon and in the years 
1870-73 when the presidency of Dr. Twombly was under fire there are 
several letters from Madison regents, J. C. Gregory and N. B. Van Slyke, 
on the situation, including one letter from Dr. Twombly himself. There 
is also material on the relief of the fire sufferers in 1871. The later 
letters are mostly from members of the family: Mr. Brigham’s mother, 
sister, and brother-in-law, Horace G. Bliss. His college classmates kept 
up correspondence for many years, and there are also letters from east- 
ern cousins and relatives. Altogether the acquisition is an important one 


and will fill in many gaps in the social history of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Charles D. Stewart, essayist and scholar of Hartford, Wisconsin, 
has sent a volume of essays entitled, More Solutions in Shakespeare, one 
of which was published in the March issue of this magazine. 


The Madison branch of the American league for peace and democ- 
racy has placed its papers in the society's care, not available for re- 
search until 1945. The league formerly known as the American league 
against war and Fascism of which Dr. Harry F. Ward was national 
chairman, came under fire of the Martin Dies committee and was dis- 
banded in February. The papers of the Madison branch include corre- 


spondence, organization bulletins, press releases, clippings, and publi- 
cations. 


The Benjamin Densmore papers, presented to the society by his 
daughters in 1935 (see ante, xviii, 472) have been added to by the recent 
gift of notebooks and correspondence dealing with land and railway sur- 
veys in Rock county before the Civil war (1848-61). 


Material concerning the Episcopal church of St. John Chrysostom 
at Delafield has been presented by H. K. Edgerton of Shullsburg. It 
comprises articles by Margaret Anketell on the subject, copies of cor- 
respondence, excerpts from diaries, 1851-55, official and parish records 
of Waukesha county concerning the site of the church, and an album con- 
taining photographs of the church founders. 
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To the Boyd papers in the Wisconsin series has been added a 
microfilm of the letters of Thomas B. Boyd, Indian agent at Prairie du 
Chien and elsewhere, May 15, 1837, to September 28, 1843. The origin- 


als were loaned by the superintendent of the Winnebago agency at Win- 
nebago, Nebraska. 


Tue Starr 


Superintendent Schafer returned April 1 from a visit to his son 
Sidney at Houston, Texas. Miss Iva A. Welsh returned to her desk in 
March after recovering from the effects of a broken arm. The senior 
research associate lectured at Jamestown, New York, February 2, on 
‘The First Opening of the West.’ She was a guest of the Fortnightly 
club of that city. 


II THE STATE 


A Lincoln fellowship for Wisconsin was organized February 24 at 
Madison, on the occasion of the visit of Dr. Louis A. Warren of Fort 
Wayne. Dr. Warren spoke of the place Lincoln occupies in the thought 
of the world as the foremost American. He cited opinions of eminent 
English and continental scholars on Lincoln’s ability. He then spoke of 
Lincoln fellowships in Massachusetts, California, Pennsylvania, and 
other states. These fellowships are formed to honor Lincoln and to en- 
gage in research concerning his life. It was voted to establish such a fel- 
lowship in Wisconsin. George P. Hambrecht, Lincoln scholar, was 
elected president; the three vice-presidents were Louise Phelps Kellogg 
of the society’s staff; Curator Fred L. Holmes, author of Abraham Lincoln 
Traveled This Way; and the Rev. C. W. Warren of Baraboo. L. W. 
Bridgman of the university extension was chosen secretary, and Miss 
Margaret Smith, treasurer. 

At an executive meeting February 26 the name ‘Lincoln fellowship 
of Wisconsin’ was adopted, and the following honorary members were 
elected: Paul M. Angle of the Illinois historical society; Harry E. Barker 
of Springfield and Los Angeles; Herbert W. Fay, curator of Lincoln 
centennial building, Springfield; Dr. James G. Randall, Lincoln scholar, 
University of Illinois; Miss Ida M. Tarbell, New York, author of a life 
of Lincoln; and William H. Townsend, Lexington, author of Lincoln 
and His Wife’s Home Town and other Lincoln books. The fellowship is 
open for membership to those who are in sympathy with its purposes. 


The Wisconsin academy of sciences, arts and letters met March 29-30 
at the State teachers college at Oshkosh, in connection with the Wiscon- 
sin archeological society and the Wisconsin museums conference. Dr. 
Arthur Beatty of the university presented a paper on “Wordsworth and 
the New Democracy,’ Albert H. Griffith, Omro, one on ‘Abraham Lincoln.’ 
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At the dinner Dr. E. F. Bean, state geologist, spoke on the ‘Geology of 
the Fox River—Lake Winnebago Region.’ Directors of about twenty 
state museums attended. 


Professor Edward Kremers, former director of the course in phar- 
macy at the State university and emeritus professor of pharmaceutical 
chemistry, was honored April 4 by his colleagues and other members 
of the profession with a dinner at which his scholarship and scientific 
acumen were discussed. Dr. Kremers is known for his research not only 
in this country but in Europe. Dr. George Urdang from Germany was 
present on the occasion and spoke of Dr. Kremers’ reputation and recog- 
nition in all pharmaceutical circles. 


Locat Historicat Societies aNp Musreums 


At Ashland in January was incorporated the Guy M. Burnham his- 
torical society, affiliate of the State historical society, honoring Curator 
Burnham, who died February 28, 1989. Dr. J. M. Dodd was elected 
president, John C. Chapple, secretary. At the organization meeting it was 
suggested rooms might be secured in the old federal building, when the 
new post office is opened. 


Crawford county held its revived society’s meeting at the museum of 
Villa Louis in January when talks were given by Matt Gallagher and Mr. 
Coryer, whose grandfather was an employee of the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany and was befriended by Hercules L. Dousman. Father Siebauer was 
elected president. The museum has been making great progress under the 
supervision of the Rev. Leland Cooper and artist Cal Peters. The formal 


opening of the museum occurred May 18, concerning which more will 
be given in the next issue. 


The anniversary of the first opening of the Douglas county historical 
museum occurred February 27; it has received many gifts in the late 
months and already ranks as one of the outstanding museums of the 
state. The historical society, which sponsors the museum, met there 
March 19 to listen to a paper by Dr. Richard Bardon of Duluth. 


The Green county historical society met March 15 at the home of 
the new president, Mrs. Werner Stauffacher of New Glarus. A Swiss 
dinner and entertainment were given April 8 at the Zwingli house in that 
settlement. The May meeting was held at Brodhead, and pilgrimages 
are planned for June and the other summer months. 


At Green Bay, the Neville museum under the direction of H. L. Ward 
has secured mounted specimens of the extinct passenger pigeons. The 


director reports a large attendance each Sunday afternoon, and a num- 
ber of new donations. 
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The La Crosse county historical society has been active during the 
past quarter. In January Miss Minnie E. Lemaire of the Teachers col- 
lege spoke on the geographical setting of La Crosse; H. J. Hirshheimer 
talked about the ‘Fighting Editors of the Sixties.’ Meanwhile the names 
of descendants of La Crosse pioneers of 1842-51 are being listed, and 
Indian trails in western Wisconsin are being studied. The society has 
received large donations of Civil war material. March 6 President 
A. H. Sanford gave an interview to the La Crosse Tribune and Leader 
on the Hamlin Garland home at West Salem. It is hoped that some 
agency may undertake the purchase and preservation of this house. 


Lake navigation was the subject for the Milwaukee county his- 
torical society’s meeting February 28 when President Heath discussed 
the old yacht club; Curator Bruce spoke on ‘Old Sails and Early Ship- 
yards.’ Captain W. A. Ashley spoke from fifty years’ experience on 
‘From Wooden Sailing Ships to Steamers.’ H. C. Brocket, secretary of 
the harbor commission, presented ‘Our Harbor and Its Future.’ 


The Mineral Point historical society which was organized to pre- 
serve the Gundry house (see ante, 251) started a campaign in January 
for articles of furniture, mining implements, Indian relics, and so on. The 
appeal produced results, and articles have continued to come from resi- 
dents and former residents, some as far away as New Orleans. 


The Oshkosh public museum at the Sawyer foundation has been 
making improvements of many kinds and acquiring much new material. 
The director, Nile J. Behncke, spoke for a service club March 25 on the 
place of a museum in the community. He stressed its educational value 
and said it should be an auxiliary of the schools. Mr. and Mrs. Behncke 
were host and hostess to the academy and museums conference at a de- 
lightful tea on March 29. A new department of archeology has recently 
been established at the museum by the Winnebago county archeological 
and historical society; it includes the Stephen D. Mitchell collection 
whose original owner was one of the state’s earliest archeologists. The 
material found at Lasley’s point on Lake Winneconne is important for 
a knowledge of Indian pottery. 


The Outagamie county pioneer and historical society held its an- 
nual meeting at Appleton February 22, when Joseph C. McCarty of 
Kaukauna was reélected president; Sarto Balliet, Appleton, secretary- 
treasurer; and Professor W. F. Raney of Lawrence college, director of 
historical research. Walter A. Olen of Clintonville talked on the history 
of the Outagamie Indians. 


A local historical society was organized in January at Pardeeville 
in Columbia county, with Ralph Irvine as president. Appeal has been 
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made to neighboring communities for material, which has produced suc- 
cessful results. 


Watertown historical society held its annual meeting January 29 
when G. H. Lehrkind was elected president, Gladys Mollart, secretary, 
Mrs. Lydia Wiggenhorn, treasurer. One feature of the meeting was 
an account of Carlotta Perry (1848-1914), the poet, who lived and taught 
in Watertown, and is buried with her mother at Oakhill cemetery. Miss 
Perry often alludes to Watertown in her poems. March 11 a meeting was 
held at which Miss Florence Hays, retiring librarian, was an especial 
guest. 


The Door county historical museum secured last year the ceremonial 
suit belonging to Chief John Satterlee of the Menomini tribe, through 
the agency of J. P. Schumacher of Green Bay, an adopted nephew of 
the chief. Mr. Harry Dankoler of the museum had carved a figure of the 
chief on which is displayed this unique costume of thirteen pieces includ- 
ing a necklace of bear’s teeth and eagle claws. The chief himself, one 
of the oldest members of the tribe, died in February of this year. 


Near Rhinelander, according to the Milwaukee Journal, February 4, 
is a kind of out-of-door museum, where the equipment of a lumber camp 
is kept as it existed in lumbering days. 


Shullsburg has a unique museum at its Badger park where a recondi- 
tioned old-time lead mine has been opened for inspection. The shaft was 
dug in 1841 and worked until the ore was exhausted. A windlass at the 
mouth of the shaft shows the methods of working. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


St. Croix county celebrated January 9 the centennial of its forma- 
tion by the Wisconsin territorial legislature, when it included all of 
Minnesota east of the Mississippi, as well as most of northwestern Wis- 
consin. It was named for its principal river, which was itself named for a 
French voyageur of the seventeenth century drowned off its mouth. With 
the acquiring of statehood in 1848, St. Croix county was reduced in size, 
and again in 18538 gave up territory to Polk and Pierce counties. Its 
county seat, Hudson, was named because the banks of St. Croix river 
reminded some settlers of the palisades of the Hudson. This town is 
now planning a museum for the St. Croix region. 


The Shawano Journal is one of the oldest papers in the state with 
a continuous history since 1859. It was founded by John Wiley, and 
many of its present subscribers are grandchildren of its first readers. 
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The Congregational church at Raymond Center, Racine county, cele- 
brated March 12-13 its one hundredth birthday. A country church, it 
has maintained regular services for the entire century. A pageant, The 
First Hundred Years, was presented. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 
Tue Lineuistic Attias Comzes To Wisconsin 


The first volumes of this atlas for the New England region were 
published last fall. Ultimately it is to concern all the United States and 
Canada. With the completion of the New England section, the atlas study 
is being extended southward and westward. Field work is in progress in 
the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic regions, and two summers ago 
it was begun in the Great Lakes and Ohio river valley region, which 
comprises Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
with part of Ontario. No actual work was done in Wisconsin until Feb- 
ruary, 1940, at which time, however, through arrangements made by 
Professor Miles Hanley, associate director of the atlas, a research asso- 
ciateship was granted by the Graduate school of the University of Wis- 
consin to Dr. Frederic G. Cassidy of the Department of English (who 
had done field work for the atlas in Ohio), setting him free to undertake 
the survey of the state. 

As usual in the work of the atlas, information is got by question- 
ing representative local informants. In Wisconsin, twenty-five localities 
of historic or demographic importance are to be visited, and two in- 
formants sought in each—one of the oldest generation (seventy or older), 
and one of the next oldest generation (fifty to sixty-five). To date, field 
records have been completed in Roxbury, Dane county; New Glarus and 
Monticello, Green county; Clinton and Bergen, Rock county; Wales, 
Waukesha county. The foreign settlements which have had so great a 
part in the building of Wisconsin are of course to be represented. Work 
should be completed by September, 1940. This will give Wisconsin a 
fuller coverage than any other state in the region, so far; and the action 
of the university in encouraging the project has already proved stimu- 
lating to neighboring states. It is hoped that the interest and codperation 
of many foundations, societies, and colleges will bring as much success 
here as it did in New England. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association was held, May 2-4, at Omaha, Nebraska, presided over by 
Dr. James G. Randall of the University of Illinois. Professor 
William B. Hesseltine, of Wisconsin, was chairman of the program 
committee. The program represented many of the historical interests 
of this region, such as ‘Urbanization of the Middle West,’ ‘Economic 
Development of the Trans-Mississippi, and ‘Spanish Exploration and 
Colonization.’ Dean Carl Wittke of Oberlin college was elected presi- 
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dent for the ensuing year; the meeting next spring will be held at Mil- 
waukee. 


A monument to the Jesuit missionary, the Rev. Claude Dablon, was 
unveiled September 18, 1939, at Stony Point on Lake Erie, where he 
landed to begin his Seneca mission. Dablon was later superior of the 
western missions including Wisconsin, which he visited in 1670. 


The Journal of the Illinois Historical Society, December, 1939, 
contains an article by Major Joseph I. Lambert on the ‘Black Hawk 
War: A Military Analysis.’ The author gives a fine description of the 
battle of Wisconsin Heights with a diagram thereof. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, January, 1940, contains an 
article on the mission of Judah P. Benjamin to Ecuador in 1853. Philo 
White of Wisconsin was chargé d’affaires there at the time. (For this 
pioneer see ante, viii, 171-180.) 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


J. J. Schlicher (‘The Division Fight in Waukesha County’), of 
Madison, was formerly on the staff of the Classics department, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He retired in the summer of 1939. 


Warren W. Cooke (‘A Frontiersman in Northwestern Wisconsin’), 
of Chetek, Wisconsin, contributes the closing installment of his early 
recollections. Participation in the hunting and trapping of wild animals, 
in order to obtain food as well as pelts, and the capturing and taming of 
a variety of animals for farm pets are interestingly told by Mr. Cooke. 


Lillian Krueger (‘Of a Poem’) is the assistant editor of the State 
historical society. Readers will recall her study on the ‘Social Life in 
Wisconsin, which was published as a serial in volume xxii of this 
magazine. 


J. M. Turner (‘Rafting on the Mississippi’) was a resident of 
Lansing, Iowa, when he wrote his reminiscences in the 1920’s. It should 
be remembered that Captain Turner’s experiences are printed as he 
wrote them. However, corrections of punctuation and re-arrangement 
of matter were required in some instances. 


Documents—The private papers of the late President Charles R. 
Van Hise have been presented to the society by his daughter, Mrs. Alice 
Van Hise Davidson. A series has been selected to appear in this section 
from time to time; the letters are annotated by Superintendent Schafer. 
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Assort, C. E., River Falls pioneer, 67, 
79. 

Abolitionist party, member, 328; news- 
paper, 388. 

Adams, Pres. Charles Kendall, editor- 
in-chief of Johnson's ... Cyclopa- 
dia, 330. 

Adams, Sen. Alva B., investigates oil 
land leases, 471. 

Adams, Herbert Baxter, at Johns Hop- 
kins, 348. 

Adney, Maj. ——, discovers lead, 44, 

Agriculture, in Wisconsin, 18, 331; co- 
operatives, 309, 312. 

Alaska, and leasing of coal lands, 460- 
461. 

Albee, Pres. George S., of Oshkosh 
normal, 347. 

Alden, Alvin B., interests in education, 
231. 

Alft, Michael, sells lots, 7. 

Algonkin Indians, in Wisconsin, 335. 

Allen, Florence, newspaper woman, 372. 

Allen, O. J., lawyer, 260. 

Allis, E. P., business man, 149. 

Allouez, Father Claude, founds Wis- 
consin missions, 336. 

Alma, grain market, 300; sheriff at, 488. 

Almond, principal, 269. 

‘Al Verden,’ farm name, 259. 

Alvern family, of Norway, 259. 

American Baptist home missionary so- 
ciety, appointee, 74. 

American Freeman. 
American Freeman. 

American fur company, formation of, 
836. 

American-Germans, morale, 98. 
American league for peace and de- 
mocracy, papers of, acquired, 484, 
American philosophical society, Trans- 

actions cited, 95. 

Amherst, principal, 269. 

Anderson, Hans Alfred, eulogy of, 259- 
263; portrait, 259. 

Anderson, Mrs. Hans Alfred, marriage, 
260. 

Andrews, Henry E., death, 110. 

Anketell, Margaret, articles by, 484. 

Antioch college, president, 229. 

Appleby, John F., sketch, 241. 

Appleton, population, 331. 

Archeology, in Wisconsin, 335. 


See Waukesha 


Argo island, in Mississippi, 174-176. 

Ashby, , mentioned, 443. 

Ashland, resident, 131; watersheds near, 
182; historical society organized at, 
486. 

Ashland Daily Press, editor, 181. 

Ashland News, editor, 131. 

Ashley, Capt. W. A., address by, 487. 

Astor, John Jacob, founds fur com- 
pany, 336, 340. 

Astor, part of Green Bay, 195; route 
via, 196. 

Atherton, Lewis E., The Pioneer Mer- 
chant in Mid-America, reviewed, 116. 

Atkinson, Percy C., ‘Colonel Marshall 
Cousins,’ 184-187; sketch, 254. 

Atwood, Mrs. Mary J., death, 373. 





Bascocx, Joseph W., letters of, ac- 
quired, 120. 

Baensch, Emil, eulogy of, 
cited, 448; portrait, 259. 

Bailey, Mrs. ——, arrival of, 80. 

Bailey, Joseph, sketch, 241. 

Bakeless, John, Daniel Boone: Master 
of the Wilderness, reviewed, 238. 

Baker, H. C., lawyer, 269. 

Baker, James, interests in education, 
281. 

Ballou, Jenny, Period Piece: Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and Her Times, re- 
viewed, 478. 

Baltimore (Md.), Catholic bishops meet 
at, 18, 15; on river, 207; university, 


264-268 ; 


Bannister, John, on first university 
board of regents, 216. 

Baptists, at River Falls, 64, 74; Union, 
440; Delavan, 250. 

Baraga, Bishop Frederic, copy of bap- 
tismal records acquired, 120. 


Barber, Edward, Milwaukee realtor, 
147. 
Barber, Hiram, on first university 


board of regents, 216. 

Barber, J. A., letter, 20. 

Bardon, John A., founds historical so- 
ciety, 377; death, 482; resolutions on 
death, 483. 

Barnard, Pres. Henry, appointment, 
235. 

Barney, Harry E., sketch on Joseph W. 
Babcock, 120. 
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Barrett, Rev. J. O., Universalist clergy- 
man, 80, 

Barrett, Dr. Samuel A., resigns as mu- 
seum director, 379. 

Barron, H. D., letter to, 20. 

Barron county, copy of archives sur- 
vey acquired, 120. 

Barry, A. C., sketch, 241. 

Barstow, Samuel H., early legislator, 
889. 

Barstow, Gov. William A., appoints re- 
gents, 216; in Waukesha county di- 
vision fight, 388, 390, 396; brother of, 
389. 

Barstow’s mill, built, 188. 

Barton, A. O., ‘Hans Alfred Anderson,’ 
259-263; sketch, 881. 

Bashford, Coles L., sketch, 241. 

Batz, Rev. Leonard, at Milwaukee, 7. 

Baumann, Elda O., ‘The History of Po- 
tosi,’ 44-57; sketch, 127. 

Baxter, Charles O., lands of, 2038. 

Bayfield county, sandstone quarries in, 
833. 


Bear hunts, described, 414-416, 418-423. 

Beaumont, Dr. William, sketch, 241. 

Beaver Dam, woolen mill at, 407. 

Beaver valley, farm in, 293; hunting in, 
298; inhabitants of, 410, 423; visitors, 
418. 

Beef slough, described, 437; logging 
company, 437-438. 

Beeman, W. L., Illustrated Souvenir 
of River Falls ... , cited, 64, 67, 74. 

Beetown, in lead region, 45. 

Behaim (Boehm), Martin, discoverer, 
94; sketches, 95-97. 

Behncke, Nile J., address by, 487. 

Belgians, industrial education of, 230; 
in Door county, 337; in Wisconsin, 
450. 

Belmont, legislature meets at, 210. 

Beloit, Congregationalists at, 250. 

Beloit college, mentioned, 213; estimate 
of, 225, 834; favored, 227. 

Beloit historical society, activities, 376- 
877. 

Bennett law, controversy, 108, 450. 

Berlin Courant, cited, 19, 23, 30-33. 

Bernard, ——, Iumberman, 435. 

Berryman, John R., state librarian, 269. 

Bidamon, Maj. L. C., Nauvoo resident, 
430 


Bidamon, Mrs. L. C., Nauvoo resident, 
431; discusses Mormonism, 482-433. 
Bill Henderson, river steamboat, 166- 

167. 
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Birkenmajer, Joseph, killed in Polish 
war, 482. 

Black Hawk war, and Indian animos- 
ity, 44-45; described, 337; article and 
diagram, 490. 

Black river, lumbering on, 18-19, 332, 


435. 

Black River Falls Banner, obituaries, 
262. 

Blaine, James G., visits Wisconsin, 37. 

Blanton, Smiley, papers of, acquired, 
247. 

Blegen, Theodore C., edits Larson vol- 
ume, 239; resigns as superintendent 
of Minnesota society, 253. 

Bleyer, Henry, papers of, acquired, 374. 

Blue Mounds, route via, 197; resident, 


483. 

Blue river, described, 198. 

Bogus, mysterious cave near, 125. 

Bohemians, Catholics among, 6, 107, 
452; in America, 99; in Wisconsin, 
450-451. 

Bohn, Belle Cushman, ‘Early Wisconsin 
School Teachers,’ 58-61; sketch, 127. 

Bond, Carrie Jacobs, honored, 253. 

Bond, Joseph, in Waukesha county di- 
vision fight, 889, 402; supervisor, 4065. 

Bonduel, Rev. F. J., at Milwaukee, 7. 

Book Notes, 111-118, 288-244, 366-372, 
474-480. 

Boone, Daniel, book review on, 238. 

Borah, William E., on coal land leas- 
ing, 459-460. 

Bouthillier, Francois, trading post, 42. 

Boyd papers, microfilm of letters, ac- 
quired, 485. 

Brayton, Col. A. M., writes column, 
427. 

Brigham, Ebenezer, Dane county pio- 
neer, 483. 

Brigham, J. R., letter, 20. 

Brigham papers, acquired, 483. 

Brighton, Catholic parish at, 11; Catho- 
lics attend celebration, 14. 

British, Catholics among, 4-6, 11; at 
Prairie du Chien, 44; lead miners, 45- 
46, 50, 198; farmers, 53; discoverers, 
94; writers, 96; in America, 98, 100; 
toleration by, 105; pioneers, 203-204; 
in Wisconsin, 831, 450; in Hudson 
bay region, 335; garrison, 336. 

British Hollow, in lead region, 46. 

Britt’s Landing, on Mississippi, 168. 

Brockhaus Cyclopedia, cited, 96-97. 

Brodhead, historical society meets at, 
486. 
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Brookfield (Vt.), library, 307. 

Brookfield (Wis.), Catholics attend cel- 
ebration, 14. 

Brothers, Martin, cooper, 451. 

Brown, A. C., is legislature, 214. 

Brown county historical society, activi- 
ties, 123, 251. 

Brozell, Patrick, laborer, 451. 

Bruce, William G., History of Milwau- 
kee... , cited, 149, 161. 

Bruell, W. F., lawyer, 455-456. 

Brunson, Alfred, sketch, 241. 

Bryan, Henry, on first university board 
of regents, 216. 

Bryant, ——, Sauk City pioneer, 203- 
206. 

Buck, James S., Pioneer History of 
Milwaukee, cited, 4. 

Buck, Solon J., and Buck, Elizabeth 
Hawthorn, The Planting of Civiliza- 
tion in Western Pennsylvania, re- 
viewed, 370. 

Buckley, ——, owns tugboat, 321. 

Buffalo county, centennial, 122; settled, 
804; library association, 306. 

Bulger, Capt. Alfred, commands post, 
375. 

Burbank and company, sketch, 83. 

Burlington (Iowa), priest at, 3; Catho- 
lics at, 11; Wisconsin legislature at, 
210. 

Burlington and Quincy railway, travel 
on, 430. 

Burlington (Wis.) historical society, 
activities, 123, 250, 377. 

Burnett township (Dodge county), pio- 
neers, 842, 351. 

Burnham, Guy Miles, eulogy of, 131- 
1383; Lake Superior Country, cited, 
131; portrait, 131; historical society 
named for, 486. 

Bursum, Sen. Holm O., investigates oil 
land leases, 467, 471. 

Butler, Benjamin F., speech of, 27; 
cited, 34-35. 

Butler, James Davie, on university fac- 
ulty, 234; additional papers of, ac- 
quired, 120. 

Byington, H. H., River Falls pioneer, 
67 


Camns, G. W., River Falls pioneer, 67. 

California, oi] land reserves, 462, 464; 
oil operator, 463; oil lands leased, 
466, 470. 

Calkins, Moses S., ferry charter granted 
to, 205. 
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Callahan, John F., 
school, 353. 

Cameron, Sen. Ralph H., investigates 
oil land leases, 471. 

Camp Douglas, visited, 266. 

Canada, traveler in, 91; compared to 
United States, 182; French in, 336. 

Canals, in Wisconsin, 333. 

Caio (Cano), Diego, explorer, 95-96. 

Carpenter, Matthew, correspondence 
cited, 20, 31; political activity, 21, 37, 
443 


attends normal 


Carr, Prof. Ezra S., on university fac- 
ulty, 224; dismissed, 234. 

Carroll college, faculty member, 217; 
rival, 225. 

Carson and Rand, lumbermen, 3138. 

Cartwright, John, builds museum, 379. 

Casco, founded, 251. 

Cassville, in lead region, 44-45, 53; 
trade at, 55. 

Castleman, Dr. Alfred L., in Wauke- 
sha county division fight, 396-397, 
400-402; supervisor, 405. 

Catholics, and Milwaukee diocese be- 
ginnings, 3-16; Catholic Almanac, 
cited, 3-4, 6-7, 12; in lead region, 47; 
in Wisconsin, 449, 451-452. 

Cedarburg, Catholics attend celebra- 
tion, 14, 

Chamberlain, George E., senator, 458. 

Chamberlin, Thomas C., article cited, 
828-329. 

Champlain, Samuel de, sends agent, 
335. 

Chandler, Zachariah, letter to, 39. 

Chandlers’ place, entertainment at, 442. 

Chapman, T. A., business man, 149. 

Chapman and Thorp, lumbermen, 314. 

Chase, Warren, sketch, 241. 

Chequamegon region, history, 131-132. 

Chetek, resident, 406. 

Chicago (Ill.), Catholic diocesan head- 
quarters, 13-14; visited, 27, 163, 320, 
441; Republican conventions, 84, 471; 
growth, 138; cost of living, 145; elec- 
tricity in, 152; addresses, 318-319; 
publishers, 441; Democratic head- 
quarters, 461. 

Chicago and Northwestern railway, in 
Wisconsin, 333. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul rail- 
way, in Wisconsin, 333. 

Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Omaha railway, in Wisconsin, 333. 
Chicago university, memorial chapel, 

428. 
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Chickamauga (Ga.), monument, 265. 

Child, Clifton J.. The German-Ameri- 
cans in Politics, reviewed, 367. 

Chippewa Falls, sawmill, 435. 

Chippewa Indians, in northwestern Wis- 
consin, 297, 410-411. 

Chippewa lumber and boom company, 
organized, 435. 

Chippewa river, lumbering on, 18-19, 
171-172, 174-176, 814, 316, 832, 435; 
sawmills, 313, 438; transportation, 
317, 433; waterpowers on, 331; afflu- 
ent, 437. 

Church, Benjamin, restoration of home 
of, 251. 

Cincinnati (Ohio), diocese, 5; publish- 
ing house in, 90, 93; electricity, 152; 
schools at, 229. 

City Belle, river steamboat, 165-168, 
171-172. 

Civil war, reference to, 88, 322-323; 
lieutenants, 185, 804; memorial, 307; 
Wisconsin quota in, 338; recruits, 
408, 423. 

Clafin, Lyman J., pioneer, 304. 

Clark, Julius T., on first university 
board of regents, 216. 

Clark, Sen. Temple, university interests 
of, 226-228. 

Clay, Henry, memorial service, 221-222. 

Cleveland, Frederick, edits Democracy 
in Reconstruction, 364. 

Cleveland (Ohio), described, 146; street 
improvement, 155; street cars, 156; 
municipal league convention at, 160. 

Cleveland, lake steamboat, 184. 

Clinton, Baptist church centennial, 250. 

Clowes, » leaves for Pike’s peak, 82. 

Coal land, leasing bill, 459-461. 

Coffin, Robert P. T., quoted, 427. 

Colbo, Mrs. Ella S., publishes Heg bro- 
chure, 376. 

Colfax, Schuyler, letter to, 33. 

Collins, Alexander L., on first univer- 
sity board of regents, 216. 

Collins, S., interests in education, 231. 

Colonial dames of America, own agency 
house, 110; gathering, 121; furnish 
Kilbourntown house, 251. 

Columbus, Christopher, instructor of, 
94-95; contemporary, 96. 

Columbus, centennial celebration, 249. 

Commemorative Biographical Record 
of Fox River Valley, cited, 399. 

Commons, Prof. John R., papers of, ac- 
quired, 374. 
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Commonwealth conference, 
849, 358; purpose, 363. 
Commonwealth Review, editor, 349, 858. 

Communications, 110, 287. 

Condell, Henry, actor, 274. 

Congregationalists, in lead region, 47; 
at River Falls, 64; educationist, 218; 
record books of Darlington, received, 
247; affiliation with, 352; minister, 
427. 

Congress, favors internal improvements, 
17, 26-27, 29, 36-38; members of, 20, 
28, 82, 34, 39, 333, 359, 457; appoints 
commissioners, 40; appropriation of, 
requested, 210-211; candidates, 312, 
458. 

Conover, Prof. O. M., elected university 
regent, 216; and university reor- 
ganization, 232; dismissed, 234. 

Constitutional Union party, convenes, 
84. 

Conway, John G., letters to, 440-447. 

Cooke, Samuel Shattuck, Wisconsin pio- 
neer, 281. 

Cooke, Warren W., ‘A Frontiersman in 
Northwestern Wisconsin,’ 281-303, 
406-426; sketches, 382, 406; portrait, 
406. 

Cooper, Rev. Leland, supervises mu- 
seum project at Prairie du Chien, 


founder, 


Cornish, T. B., River Falls pioneer, 79. 

Cornish, in lead region, 198. 

Cotton house, restoration of, 128. 

Cousins, Col. Marshall, eulogy of, 134- 
137; portrait, 131. 

Cousins, Mary. See Mrs. James T. 
Joyce. 

Crary, Isaac, educational interests of, 
2138. 

Crawford county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 376, 486. 

Creed, Mrs. Amy, Marathon county pio- 
neer, 122. 

Cunningham, Thomas J., recognition of, 
427. 

Curran, James W., Here Was Vinland, 
reviewed, 243. 

Cushing, William B., sketch, 241. 

Czech, ancestors, 97. 


Dante family, establishes ‘Little Nor- 
way,’ 121. 
Dakota Indians, in Wisconsin, 335. 
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Dakota territory, Indian war, 341; vis- 
ited, 455. See also South Dakota. 

Dames, William, Wie Sieht Es in Wis- 
konsin Aus, cited, 49. 

Dane county, attitude on university 
funds, 213. 

Daniels, Josephus, and oil land leases, 
465. 

Dankoler, Harry, curator of museum, 
250, 877, 488. 

Daubner, ——, former university stu- 
dent, 445. 

Daughters of American revolution, ma- 
terial of, acquired, 375. 

Davidson, Rev. John N., poem by, dis- 
cussed, 427-429. 

Davis, Jefferson, paper on life in Wis- 
consin, acquired, 121. 

Davis, M. M., elected university regent, 
216. 

Decker, Edward, memorial collection, 
251. 

Deiler, J. Hanno, Zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen am unteren Mississippi; 
Louisiana ... 3 ‘Settlement of the 
German Coast of Louisiana, cited, 
51. 

Delafield, in county seat location fight, 
405; Episcopal church papers of, ac- 
quired, 484, 

Delafield township (Waukesha county), 
vote on county division, 402. 

Delavan, centennial celebration, 249. 

Democratic party, members, 24-25, 28, 
818, 450, 472; favors internal im- 
provement, 35-36; in Wisconsin, 37, 
89, 163, 264, 447, 451; newspaper, 47; 
conventions, 83, 462, 471; Germans 
in, 104; opposition of, 109; on board 
of regents, 216. 

Denby, Edwin, and oil land leases, 464- 
465, 467. 

Densmore, Benjamin, additions to pa- 
pers of, 484. 

De Pere, waterpower, 196. 

Der Auswanderer am Niederrhein, 
cited, 50. 

Derleth, August, Restless Is the River, 
reviewed, 476. 

Detroit (Mich.), diocese, 3, 5; Catho- 
lics at, 5, 16; electricity in, 155; 
street improvement, 155. 

Devaney, Jim, farm owner, 304. 

Dewey, Gov. Nelson, appoints univer- 
sity regents, 216; elected regent, 216. 

Dexter, Rev. Frank N., death, 373. 
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Dickason, Col. Elbert, founds Colum- 
bus, 249. 

Dickson, Robert, biography of, being 
prepared, 121. 

Diederichs, J. F., Diary, cited, 49. 

Dill, Sen. C. C., investigates oil land 
leases, 471. 

Dinger, Charles W., death, 373. 

Dinsdale, Annie, university student, 
442. 

Documents, 62-88, 182-206, 328-341, 439- 
447, 

Dodd, John M., ‘Guy Miles Burnham,’ 
131-133; sketch, 254, 

Dodge, S. D., River Falls pioneer, 79. 

Dodge county, attitude on university 
funds, 213; pioneers, 342, 351; a part 
of, proposed for new county, 390, 
897-398. 

Dodgeville, Catholics at, 11. 

Doheny, Edward L., and oil land leases, 
463-464, 466, 470-471. 

Dole, Ingram and Kennedy, lumber- 
men, 314. 

Dooley, Mr., newspaper commentator, 
400. 

Doolittle, Sen. James R., speech cited, 
22; political activity, 24-25, 28, 33; 
criticism of, 37. 

Doolittle, Job, employment of, 83. 

Door county, Belgians in, 337. 

Door county historical society, activi- 
ties, 250, 377. 

Douglas, Stephen A., speech of, 163; 
candidate for president, 317, 451; 
supporter of, 322. 

Douglas county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 123, 377, 486. 

Dousman, Hercules L., daughter of, 
483, 

Downing, Maj. Jack, sketch, 400. 

Draper, Lyman C., favors retention of 
university professor, 234, 

Drury, Michael, transports wheat, 433- 
434. 

Ducharme family, home, 379. 

Duden, Gottfried, sketch, 50-51. 

Duluth, Daniel G., explorer, 336. 

Durant, E. W., lumberman, 436. 

Durant, Wheeler, and company, lumber 
interests, 436. 

Dutch, industrial education of, 280. 

Dutch Hollow, in lead region, 46; 
houses described, 48. 

Dutton, George E., letters of, filmed 
for society, 375. 

Dutton, Joseph, sketch, 241. 
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Dye, Asel O., diaries of, filmed for so- 
ciety, 375. 

Dziewanowski, Vincent, smelting sup- 
erintendent, 199. 


Eacit Burr, lighthouse appropriation, 
26. 

Eagle township (Waukesha county), 
vote on county division, 402. 

‘Early Wisconsin School Teachers,’ by 
Belle Cushman Bohn, 58-61. 

East Troy, Catholics at, 11; resident, 
135. 

East Wisconsin trustee company, or- 
ganized, 265. 

Eaton, Pres. Edward D., sketch, 253. 

Eau Claire, residents, 134, 1386; burial 
at, 185; bank, 137; on popular high- 
way, 300; lumbermen, 314, 317; pilot, 
315; population, 331. 

Eclectic association, belief, 80. 

Edgerton, E. W., land owner, 397, 

Editorial comment, 89-109, 207-236, 342- 
365, 448-473. 

Education, early teachers, 58-61, 85, 87; 
in Germany, 91; in New England, 
101; professional, 102; in America 
appraised, 103; teaching of German, 
107-108; article on John Hiram 
Lathrop, 207-236; papers relate to, 
809-810; in Wisconsin, 334-335, 346- 
847, 406; Dakota normal, 348-354; in 
Oregon, 356-357, 359. 

Edwards, Dr. Everett E., compiles Tur- 
ner bibliography, 328, 330. 

Ekern, Herman L., sketch, 261. 

Ela, Richard, Wisconsin pioneer, 877. 

Elkhorn, residents, 135, 347. 

Elmore, Andrew E., in Waukesha 
county division fight, 389, 402; visits 
Lincoln, 899. 

Ely, Richard T., at Johns Hopkins, 348. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, sketches in, 
97, 828-330. 

Englehardt, ——, Catholic teacher, 6. 

English. See British. 

English Prairie. See Muscoda. 

Episcopalians, educationist, 218. 

Estabrook and Walker, lawyers, 264. 

Eugene (Ore.), resident, 349; confer- 
ence at, 368; death at, 365. 

Evans, Maurice, plays Hamlet, 272. 

Evansville, centennial celebration, 122. 

Everest, Kate A., article cited, 49. 

Evinrude, Ole, inventor, 253. 
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Famcuitp, Gov. Lucius, political ac- 
tivity, 21, 24-25, 27, 32-33, 36, 38-39; 
letter, 28. 

Fall, Albert B., and oil land leases, 462, 
464-471. 

Fargo (N.D.), bishop, 15; visited, 455. 

Farmer, August N., conducts survey, 
810. 

Faust, Albert B., The German Element 
in the United States, cited, 50-51. 

Fayal, island of Azores, 95; governor 
of, 96; resident, 97. 

Fessenden, Sen. William P., political ac- 
tivity, 26. 

Fever river, Galena on, 40; importance 
of, 43. 

Field, Walter S., university student, 
442. 

Fitch, Grant, death, 482. 

Flint, Parker, River Falls pioneer, 67. 

Florin, Josias E., death, 246. 

Fogo, S. W., publishes historical ar- 
ticles, 125. 

Follenius, Paul, immigrant leader, 51. 

Folsom, W. H. C., Fifty Years in the 
Northwest, cited, 65. 

Fonda, John H., marker placed on 
grave, 380. 

Fond du Lac, population, 331; visited, 
842. 

Fond du Lac county, attitude on uni- 
versity funds, 213. 

Fonseca, Mrs. David, of Hudson, 270. 

Foot, Miss ——, university student, 442. 

Forbish, Tom, raft pilot, 313-314. 

Forrest, Mrs. H. B., officer of library 
association, 306. 

Forster, J. R., procures map, 95. 

Fort Atkinson, Methodists at, 379. 

Fort Atkinson historical society, activ- 
ity, 377. 

Fort Crawford, described, 199; museum 
opened, 486. 

Fort McKay, photograph of, acquired, 
875. 

Fort Snelling (Minn.), supplies for, 46, 
437, 

Fort Winnebago, described, 196-197; 
erection of, 337. 

Forty-second Wisconsin 
member, 247. 

Fountain City, centennial celebration, 
122; route via, 283-284; trading cen- 
ter, 289-290, 434; resident, 298; es- 
cape to, 411, 

Fox Indians, animosity of, 44. 


volunteers, 
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Fox (Nine) river, city on, 195-196; 
canal, 197, 3383; waterpowers on, 331; 
route via, 335-336; dam on, 399. 

Fox-Wisconsin waterway, improvement 
project, 23, 26, 30, 35-36, 38. 

Frank, Michael, sketch, 241. 

Franklin, Catholics attend celebration, 
14, 

Frazier, Mrs. Harris, of Chicago, 270. 

Frederick, Crown Prince, visits United 
States, 121. 

Freemasonry. See Masonry. 

‘Fristad,’ farm name, 260. 

Frontier, Turner defines, 830; discus- 
sion on, 338-341, 

‘Frontiersman (A) in Northwestern 
Wisconsin, by Warren W. Cooke, 
281-303, 406-426. 

Fussville, Catholics at, 11. 


Gate, Zona, cited, 161. 

Galena (Ill.), removals from, 45; trad- 
ing center, 46, 55; on stage route, 47; 
on river route, 165, 167-168, 171, 173- 
176; visited, 166, 172; described, 198. 

‘Galena, Illinois, The Earliest Map of,’ 
by Glenn T. Trewartha, 40-43; map 
of, 40. 

Galena packet company, president, 165, 
172. 

Galesville Republican, obituaries, 262. 

Gardiner, Robert H., founds lyceum, 
208. 

Gardner, Benjamin, sketch, 406. 

Garland, Hamlin, sketch, 241; Son of 
the Middle Border, cited, 302; death, 
483; home, 487. 

Garraghan, Gilbert J., The Jesuits of 
the Middle United States, reviewed, 
113. 

.Geiger, Judge Ferdinand, death, 246. 

Genesee, in county seat location fight, 
405. 

Geneva, Catholics at, 11, 14. 

Germans, Catholics among, 4-6, 10, 12, 
14, 450, 452; immigrants, 8-9, 51, 104; 
clergy, 10; in lead region, 46, 48-50, 
52-53, 55-56; in gold rush, 54; writers, 
90-94, 96-98; in America, 99-100, 108, 
221; in New England, 101; education, 
102-108, 107-108, 214, 280; charac- 
terized, 105, 352; creation of state, 
discussed, 106; among Moravians, 
107; in politics, 109, 355-356; physi- 
cians, 187, 451; in constitutional con- 
vention, 213; newspaper, 267; in Wis- 
consin, 330, 337, 342, 351. 
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Germantown, Catholics at, 11. 

Gibbes Jr., Oliver, ‘Sketch of Prescott 
and Pierce County,’ cited, 64. 

Gibson, Rev. A., Baptist clergyman, 
74, 76, 80. 

Gilbert, Prof. James H., student days, 
859. 

Gilman, Samuel, pioneer, 304. 

Gilmanton, post office, 300; postmaster, 
304; library, 305-307. 

Golden Gate, river steamboat, 436. 

Golden’s island, in Mississippi, 326. 

Goodnow, Lyman, sketch by, cited, 888. 

Goodykoontz, Colin B., Home Missions 
on the American Frontier, reviewed, 
475. 

Grangers, in Wisconsin, 39. 

Grant, Francis C., death, 482. 

Grant, Ulysses S., support of, 33-34, 37, 
451; friend of, 35. 

Grant county, lead mines in, 44; history 
pamphlet, cited, 45; towns, 46; pop- 
ulation elements, 49-50; census rec- 
ords, cited, 52; attitude on university 
funds, 218; assemblymen, 214, 227, 

Grant County Herald, cited, 45, 47. 

Grant county historical society, activity, 
250. 

Granville, Catholics attend celebration, 
14. 

Grass, Percy, farm owner, 304, 

Gratiot, Adéle De P., ‘Narrative,’ cited, 
40, 42. 

Gravdal, G. O., pioneer in Luther Val- 
ley, 122. 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project, papers on, acquired, 120. 
Green Bay, Catholics at, 12; possible 
diocesan headquarters, 13; lumber 
shipments, 19, 186; harbor, 23, 26; 
described, 195, 197; trading post at, 

836; museum, 486. 

Green bay, described, 195; canal emp- 
ties into, 333; route via, 385; mission 
on, 336, 

Green Bay Advocate, cited, 38. 

Green county historical society, activi- 
ties, 128, 251, 377, 486. 

Greenfield, priest at, 3; Catholics at, 
1l, 14. 

Gregory, John G., History of Milwau- 
kee, cited, 148, 161. 

Griffin, Michael, sketch, 186. 

Grignon house, at Kaukauna, 128, 879. 

Grimm, Francis W., 4 Primer to Book- 
binding, reviewed, 480. 

Grindell, John L., owns early bell, 381. 
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Groseilliers, Médard Chouart de, ex- 
plorer, 335. 

Grund, Franz J., on education, 103. 

Gudmundsen, Dr. Thordur, sketch, 244. 

Gunderson, Hans (Henry), pioneer, 
259. 

Gundry, William, heirs donate prop- 
erty, 251; preservation of house, 487. 


Hacen, Oskar, The Birth of the Ameri- 
can Tradition in Art, reviewed, 479. 

Haight, Theron W., cited, 387, 404; 
Memoirs of Waukesha County, cited, 
889. 

Halasz, Charles, Sauk City pioneer, 187. 

Hall, T. Dwight, ‘Hudson and Its Trib- 
utary Region,’ cited, 77. 

Hambrecht, George P., Lincoln scholar, 
485. 

Hamilton, Rev. ——, Methodist clergy- 
man, 76, 80. 

Hamilton, William S., lead miner, 199. 

Hamlet, the play and the character, dis- 
cussed, 272-280. 

Haney, Barry, sells land, 202. 

Hanks, Stanley C., communication 
from, 110. 

Hanna, Alfred J., Flight into Oblivion, 
reviewed, 114. 

Hannan, William F., death, 373. 

Haraszthy, Charles, lands of, 203; re- 
ferred to, 205. 

Haraszthy. See Sauk City. 

‘Haraszthy’s [Agoston] Wisconsin Ex- 
perience, 182-206; Travels, cited, 
182; portrait, 182; novel concerning, 
476. 

Harding, Pres. Warren G., and oil land 
leases, 462, 464, 467, 470-471. 

Hartland, centennial celebration, 249. 

Harvey, Mrs. Cordelia, sketch, 241. 

Haskins, C. H., electrician, 153. 

Hatch, Prudence. See Mrs. John La- 
throp. 

Haven, Spencer, eulogy of, 269-271; 
portrait, 259. 

Hays, Florence, former librarian, 488. 

Hays, Thomas, laborer, 451. 

Hazelton, G. W., letter, 20. 

Heath, Frederic, presides at dedica- 
tion, 251. 

Heg, Even, passport of, acquired, 374. 

Heg, Col. Hans Christian, Norwegian 
royalty visit home of, 121; additional 
letters of, acquired, 874; brochure on, 
prepared, 376. 

Helena (Mont.), lawyer, 455-456. 
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Helena (Wis.), shot tower at, 199. 

Heminge, John, actor, 274. 

Hennepin, Father Louis, explorer, 336. 

Henni, Rev. John Martin, at Milwau- 
kee, 6, 9, 11; lauds Wisconsin, 8; in- 
terest in German immigrants, 10; let- 
ter, 12; prepares census, 18; ap- 
pointed bishop, 15-16. 

Herrmann, William, edits ‘Abner Morse 
Diary: River Falls, 1859-61,’ 62-88; 
sketch, 127; aid acknowledged, 140. 

Hess, ——, business man, 443. 

Hicks, Prof. John D., address by, 376. 

Highland, in lead region, 199. 

Hillsboro, teacher, 439-440. 

Hoard, Frank W., death, 373. 

Hoard, Gov. W. D., adjutant general 
under, 136; sketch, 241; supporters 
of, 450. 

Hobart, Harrison C., elected university 
regent, 216. 

Holbrook, Mrs. Bertha A., 4.B.C. of 
Wisconsin, published, 121. 

Holford, Castello N., History of Grant 
County, cited, 42, 44, 48. 

Holmes, Ezekiel, interest in agricul- 
tural education, 208. 

Holmes, Fred L., Badger Saints and 
Sinners, reviewed, 240. 

Holway, Gen. Orlando, friend of, 135. 

Hooker, Culver E., university student, 
441, 

Hoover, Herbert, assistant to, 
cabinet member under, 428. 
Hopkins, Benjamin F., political activ- 

ity, 20-21, 34; letter to, 32. 

Horicon, dam removed at, 343. 

Horicon lake, farm on, 343, 348. 

Horizon, magazine, 312. 

Horlick Jr., William, death, 482. 

Howard, Joseph Wales, pioneer, 304. 

Howard, Knowlton, pioneer, 304. 

Howard, Sidney, son of, 304; sends li- 
brary plan, 305. 

Howard, William W., cited, 148. 

‘Howard Library Association,’ by Mrs. 
L. R. Jones, 304-307. 

Howe, James, business interests, 21. 

Howe, Sen. Timothy O., political activ- 
ity, 20-27, 29, 33; reélection, 28. 

Hoyt, Dr. John W., university interests 
of, 226, 228-233, 235. 

Hubbard, Frank Gaylord, student, 348. 

Hudson, Baptists at, 74; celebration, 
77-78; lawyer, 269; residents, 270-271; 
named for, 488. 


311; 
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Hudson’s bay company, goods of, trans- 
ported, 83. 

Huebschmann, Dr. Francis, in consti- 
tutional convention, 213. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, investigator, 
94; writer, 96-97. 

Hurter, Jobst, daughter of, 96. 

Hyer, N. F., in constitutional conven- 
tion, 211. 

Hymer, Thomas, lead miner, 45. 


Ixtrno1s, lead mining in, 40, 48; team- 
sters, 46; Germans, 50; Yankees, 260; 
river boundary, 326; Wisconsin part 
of, 337; Indians in, 337; settled area, 
340. 

Illustrations: 

St. Peter’s Church [Milwaukee], 3. 

Earliest Map of Galena, Illinois, 40. 

Rathhaus, Paderborn, Germany, 89. 

Col. Marshall Cousins, 181. 

Guy Miles Burnham, 131. 

Agoston Haraszthy, 182. 

John Hiram Lathrop, 217. 

Emil Baensch, 259. 

Spencer Haven, 259. 

Hans A. Anderson, 259. 

Frederic G. Young, 342. 

Young’s Birthplace, 342. 

Warren W. Cooke, 406. 

Charles R. Van Hise, 440. 

The Young Law Student [Thomas J. 
Walsh], 454. 

The Seasoned Lawyer [Thomas J. 
Walsh], 454. 

The Senator [Thomas J. Walsh], 459. 

Immigration, to Wisconsin, 7-8, 49-50, 
196, 282-285; to Missouri, 51; to 
Northwest, 141. 

Inama, Rev. Adalbert, tablet unveiled 
for, 124. 

Income tax, papers on, acquired, 309, 
312. 

Indiana, Wisconsin part of territory of, 
837; settled area, 340. 

Indians, sell lead, 44; animosity of, 45, 
197, 341, 410-411; traditions, 131; at 
Mackinac, 183-184; Green Bay, 195; 
intermarriages, 199; Sauk Prairie, 
200; food, 288-290; trail, 295; in 
French and Indian war, 336. 

Industrial relations, United States com- 
mission of, 309, 311. 

Ingram, O. H., lumberman, 314-322. 

Internal improvements, Republicans 
favor, 17, 20-21, 23, 25-29, 34-36, 38- 
89; harbor, 132. 
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Iowa, interest in internal improve- 
ments, 38; Germans in, 50-51, 99, 104; 
lead region, 199; railroad near, 433. 

Iowa City (Iowa), centennial celebra- 
tion, 254. 

Iowa county, attitude on university 
funds, 218; division proposed, 390. 
Irish, at Milwaukee, 4, 14; Madison, 11; 
in Wisconsin, 12, 331, 448, 450-451, 
473; in lead region, 50; in America, 
98, 100, 104, 221; marriages among, 
167; rural codperative movement, 309, 
812; Catholics among, 452; Republi- 

cans, 455. 

Irvine, William, sketch, 435; lumber in- 
terests, 436. 

Irving, Henry, plays Hamlet, 273. 

Italians, as discoverers, 94; in America, 
99; lack codperation, 105; Catholics 
among, 106. 

Ivey, Mrs. Zida, curator of museum, 
877. 


Jackson county, travel via, 259. 

James, Prof. Edmund J., discussion by, 
161. 

James Means, river steamboat, 166-167. 

Janesville, resident, 210; first state fair 
at, 220; population, 331. 

Janesville Gazette, cited, 19, 26, 28; 
omits address, 220. 

Janssen, E. H., in constitutional con- 
vention, 214. 

Jefferson county, attitude on university 
funds, 213; opposes creation of uni- 
versity, 215; a part of, proposed for 
new county, 390, 397-398. 

Jesuits, in Wisconsin, 336. 

Johnson, Pres. Andrew, and impeach- 
ment, 17, 32-33; reconstruction ef- 
forts, 21-22, 24; mentioned, 31. 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Hobart S., in- 
terest in agency house, 110. 

Johnson, Peter Leo, ‘Unofficial Begin- 
nings of the Milwaukee Catholic Dio- 
cese, 8-16; sketch, 127; interest in 
‘ghost’ churches, 379. 

Johnston, George, papers of, at Sault 
Ste Marie library, 380. 

Jolliet, Louis, explorer, 336. 

Jones, ——, former university student, 
445. 

Jones, Sen. A. A., investigates oil land 
leases, 467, 471. 

Jones, Mrs. L. R., ‘Howard Library 
Association,’ 304-307; sketch, 382. 

Joyce, Mrs. James T., sketch, 135. 
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Juneau, Solomon, donor of land, 3; Mil- 
waukee pioneer, 185. 
Jung, Quirin. See Quirin Young. 
J —_ Edmund, incident concerning, 
05. 


Katrensacn, Celestine, town treasurer, 
55. 

Kaukalin. See Kaukauna. 

Kaukauna (Kaukalin), Grignon house 
at, 128, 379; rapids at, 196. 

Keenan, George H., death, 246. 

Keesing, Felix M., The Menomini Indi- 
ans of Wisconsin, reviewed, 366. 

Kelley, William D. (‘Pigiron’), visits 
Wisconsin, 31. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, account of old 
Indian agency house association, 110; 
article, cited, 391. 

Kempster, ——, Milwaukee resident, 
158. 

Kendrick, Sen. John B., investigates oil 
land leases, 467, 471. 

Kenney, John T., death, 246. 

Kenosha (Southport), priest at, 3; im- 
migrants at, 8; Catholics at, 11, 14; 
harbor, 28, 25-26. 

Kenosha Telegraph, cited, 19, 23, 28, 37. 

Kenyon, W. H., officer of library asso- 
ciation, 306. 

Keogh, Thomas, Catholic teacher, 6. 

Kewaunee county, opens museum, 251. 

Keyes, Abe, brother of, 180. 

Keyes, Elisha W. (‘Boss’), political 
activity, 20-21, 25, 34; correspondence 
cited, 20, 31; articles cited, 38, 177, 
179, 181. 

Keyes, Capt. Joseph, Lake Mills pio- 
neer, 178-179. 

Keyes, Oliver, brother of, 180. 

Kickapoo river, lumbermen, 46. 

Kickbusch, August, memorial for, 125. 

Kiel, Evangelical and Reformed church 
at, celebrates, 123. 

Kilbourn City, recruits at, 247. 

Kimball, Dr. G. E., lecturer, 80. 

Kimball, Jacob H., early legislator, 
888. 

King, Gen. Charles, friend of, 134; pa- 
pers of, acquired, 374. 

King, Rufus, on first university board 
of regents, 216. 

Kirkland, Rev. Samuel, founds college, 
207; daughter of, 209. 

Klauber, Miss ——, university student, 
442. 
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Kliman, Stephen, translates portion of 
Hungarian volume, 182. 

ie Stout and company, property 
of, 19. 

Knights of Pythias, member, 186, 

‘Knowledge Is Not Enough,’ by Joseph 
Schafer, 89-109, 

Knowles, C. G., marriage, 87. 

Koshkonong lake, described, 191-192. 

Kremers, Prof. Edward, honored, 486. 

Kronshage, Theodore, oration of, ac- 
quired, 247, 

Krueger, Lillian, ‘Social Life in Wis- 
consin, citation corrected, 237; fron- 
tier article by, 380; ‘Of a Poem,’ 427- 
429; sketch, 490. 

Kundig, Rev. Martin, at Milwaukee, 
4; lauds Wisconsin, 7-10; advocates 
bishopric, 11-16; sketch, 5. 

Kursteiner, Prof. Auguste, dismissed 
from university, 2384. 

Kutchin, Dr. Victor, death, 373. 

Kuypers, John A., death, 482. 


La Crosse, population, 331; lumber 
company, 436. 

La Crosse county, archives volume re- 
ceived, 247, 

La Crosse county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 378, 487. 

La Crosse Leader, cited, 19, 39. 

Ladd, Sen. Edwin F., investigates oil 
land leases, 467, 469, 471. 

Lady Elgin, loss of, 163, 319-320; ex- 
cursion, 318. 

Lafayette, in lead region, 45. 

Lafayette county, in lead region, 199. 

La Follette Sr., Robert M., sketch, 241; 
campaign of, 266; starts oil land 
leases inquiry, 466. 

La France, Baptiste, pilot, 171-172, 
174-176, 318. 

Lake Geneva historical society, mem- 
bership, 378. 

Lake Mills, founders of, 178. 

Lake Shore Times, founded, 267. 

Landis, Paul H., Three Iron Mining 
Towns, reviewed, 117. 

Lands, sold by government, 195-196; on 
Wisconsin river, 200-202. 

Langlade, Charles de, sketch, 241; in 
French and Indian war, 336. 

Langlade county historical society, ac- 
tivity, 124. 

Lapham, Increase A., early Milwaukee 
resident, 188, 153; sketch, 241. 
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ae ‘Vere, mission, 336; trading post, 

Larson, Laurence M., 4 Financial and 
Administrative History of Milwau- 
kee, cited, 150-152, 154-155, 158; The 
Log Book of a Young Immigrant, re- 
viewed, 239. 

Larsson, Raymond E. F., additional 
letters of, acquired, 120. 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier de, explorer, 
336. 

‘Lathrop, Chancellor John Hiram,’ by 
Joseph Schafer, 207-236; appointed 
university head, 217; state fair ad- 
dress, 220; portrait, 217. 

Lathrop, Leopold, death, 235. 

Lawrence college, rival, 225; estimate 
of, 335. 

Lawson, Publius V., university student, 
440. 

Lead mines, town surveyed in region 
of, 40; United States superintendent 
of, 40; in Wisconsin, 44-46, 48, 52-54, 
57. 

Lees, Alexander, officer of library as- 
sociation, 306. 

Lees, George, officer of library associ- 
ation, 306. 

Lefevre, Bishop Peter P., at Detroit, 4. 

Legislative reference bureaus, estab- 
lished in various states, 312. 

Lenroot, Irvine L., elected senator, 120; 
investigates oil land leases, 467. 

Levitan, Solomon, death, 482. 

Lewis and Clark, exposition commis- 
sioner, 358; essay on, 361-362. 

Libraries, early foundation of, 304-307. 

Lincoln, Abraham, at Chicago, 163; 
candidate for president, 317-319, 451; 
estimate of, 320, 324; president, 322; 
visited, 399. 

Lincoln fellowship of Wisconsin, or- 
ganized, 485. 

Linguistic atlas, for Wisconsin, in pro- 
gress, 489. 

Lisbon, plank road to, proposed, 392. 

Lodwick, Capt. ——, on Mississippi, 
165-167, 169. 

Loehr, Rodney C., editor, Minnesota 
Farmers’ Diaries: William R. Brown, 
1845-46; Mitchell Y. Jackson, 1852-63, 
reviewed, 369. 

Log cabins, erected, 286-288, 290. 

Loher, Franz, editorial on, 89-109. 

Lothrop, John H., daughter of, 209. 

Lowell, James Russell, letter, 360. 
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Luchsinger, Frank B., death, 482. 

Lumbering, in Wisconsin, 18-19, 332; 
rafting of, 163-176, 313-327, 430-438; 
museum, 488. 

Luther Valley, centennial of Norwegian 
settlement, 249. 

Luther Valley historical society, activ- 
ity, 122. 

Lutherans, distrust, 105; among Ger- 
mans, 106; among Americans, 107; in 
Clark county, 123. 

Lynxville, rafts via, 324. 


MacArruor, Gen. Arthur, information 
on, 374, 

MacCarthy, Charles, papers of, ac- 
quired, 246; papers described, 308- 
812. 

McDonald, D. A., lumberman, 436. 

McEwen, » leaves for Pike’s peak, 
82. 

MacGregor, Prof. Duncan, Civil war 
papers of, acquired, 247. 

Mackinac (Fort  Michilimackinac, 
Mich.), visited, 183, 336; disaster at, 
184. 

McKinley, Pres. William, Spooner sup- 
ports, 461. 

McLean, Edward (Ned), and oil land 
leases, 469. 

McPherson, Edward, Political History 
of the United States ..., cited, 33. 

Madison (Dakota terr.), normal school 
at, 348, 353; residents, 349, 355; 
Presbyterians at, 352; removal from, 
357. 

Madison (Wis.), Catholics at, 11, 14; 
legislature, 19, 224, 389; political ac- 
tivity, 20, 33; described, 192-193; 
newspapers, 204, 220, 391, 427; vis- 
ited, 260, 358, 453; population, 331. 

Madison female academy, principal, 
234. 

Madison Wisconsin Argus, cited, 391. 

Madison Wisconsin State Journal, cited, 
20-21, 28, 26-32, 34, 36, 220, 224, 227, 
232, 427; editor, 25; letter in, 229; 
centennial edition issued, 252. 

Magellan, Fernando, instructor of, 94- 
95. 

Magone, James, early legislator, 391. 

Maine, lumbering in, 315; poet, 427. 

Makenzie, Mrs. ——, River Falls pio- 
neer, 79. 

Maloy, Michael, chair-maker, 451. 

Manitowoc, harbor improvement, 23, 
26. 
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Manitowoc .advancement association, 
organized, 266. 

Manitowoc county, residents, 448; coun- 
ty superintendent, 453. 

Manitowoc county historical society, 
president, 268. 

Manitowoc Pilot, editor, 453. 

Manitowoc Post, owner, 267. 

Manitowoc Rapids, resident, 448. 

Mann, Horace, president of Antioch 
college, 229. 

Manufactures, in Wisconsin, 331-332. 

Mapes, Capt. D. P., aids in Milwaukee 
development, 149. 

Marcy, Catholic parish at, 11. 

Marquette, Father Jacques, on Missis- 
sippi, 327, 336. 

Marquette county, granite quarries in, 
333. 

Marshall, Elizabeth G., death, 482. 

Martin, ——, Milwaukee resident, 153. 

Mason, Charles, copy of papers of, ac- 
quired, 375. 

Masonry, at Potosi, 47; in Wisconsin, 
182; at Eau Claire, 135-136; Mani- 
towoc, 266. 

Massachusetts, senator, 37; 
805. 

Maxon, Glenway, nominee for mayor of 
Milwaukee, 161. 

Maxson, Dr. O. T., erects store, 64; 
president of agricultural society, 85. 

Mayhew, Dr. ——,, lecturer, 77. 

Mazzuchelli, Father Samuel, 
241; Memoirs, cited, 49. 

Meeker, Moses, furnace, 42. 

Melrose, centennial celebration, 249. 

Menasha, platted, 399. 

Menominee region, iron deposits, 332. 

Menomonee river, lumbering on, 332. 

Menomonee township (Waukesha coun- 
ty), vote on county division, 403. 

Menomoni Indians, village of, 379. 

Methodists, in lead region, 47; at River 
Falls, 64; similar to Moravians, 107; 
at Waukesha, 250; Hudson, 271; 
weaver, 449. 

Michigan, Catholics in, 5, 10; federal 
appropriations for, 38; lumber in, 
186; education, 212; ore deposits, 332 ; 
Wisconsin part of, 337; settlements, 
341; pioneer, 448. 

Michigan Catholic (Detroit), cited, 4. 

Michigan lake, trip on, 8; disaster, 163; 
fort on, 183; city, 184; navigation on, 
193; bay, 195; commercial fishing in, 
196, 333; settlements on, 337, 452. 


libraries, 


sketch, 
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Michigan university, and early funds, 
213; founding of, 218. 

Miller, Joaquin, poem published, 361. 

Miller, Dr. William S., death, 373. 

Mills, J. T., proposed as university re- 
gent, 216. 

Mills, Simeon, on first university board 
of regents, 216. 

Milton college, estimate of, 334. 

Milwaukee (Cream City), Catholics at, 
8-16; Directory, cited, 5-6, 387; dio- 
cesan headquarters, 13-14, 16; har- 
bor, 23, 26, 36-37; Germans, 49, 213; 
growth, 138, 140, 142, 185-186, 331, 
887; manufactures, 146-148, 332; 
trade promotion, 149-150; improve- 
ments, 150-158; finances, 159-161; 
Democrats, 163; land office, 196; 
courthouse demolished, 251; mid-sum- 
mer festival, 253; Hamlet played, 
272; boat trip, 318; library, 335; 
trading post, 336; county seat con- 
troversy, 388, 391, 393-394, 396, 403- 
404; trading center, 392, 401; news- 
papers, 392-393. 

Milwaukee and St. Paul railway, presi- 
dent of, 36. 

‘Milwaukee Catholic Diocese, Unofficial 
Beginnings of,’ by Peter Leo Johnson, 
8-16; St. Peter’s Record Book, cited, 
8; St. Peter’s and Paul’s Record 
Book, cited, 7. 

Milwaukee county, Registry of Deeds, 
cited, 3; Germans in, 56-57; attitude 
on university funds, 213; opposes 
creation of university, 215; popula- 
tion, 387; division fight, 388, 390-391, 
897-398; legislators, 395. See also 
Waukesha county. 

Milwaukee county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 251, 378, 487. 

Milwaukee Courier, cited, 14, 393. 

Milwaukee Daily Journal, cited, 140, 
142, 154, 156-157. 

‘Milwaukee, 1870-1900: The Emergence 
of a Metropolis, by Bayrd Still, 138- 
162. 

Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, cited, 
140-161. 

Milwaukee Free Press, cited, 20. 

Milwaukee-Kenosha congressional dis- 
trict, appropriations for, 36. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore, and Western 
railway, in Wisconsin, 333. 

Milwaukee-Mineral Point 


Highway, 
route via, 188. 
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Milwaukee Sentinel, cited, 13-14, 31-32, 
87, 188-146, 151, 158, 160, 220, 320, 
393-394, 401. 

Milwaukee township (Milwaukee coun- 
ty), tax levy, 394. 

Mineral Point, Catholics at, 11, 14; sur- 
veyors at, 46; land office, 195, 203; 
described, 198, 

Mineral Point historical society, activi- 
ties, 251, 487. 

Mining, in Wisconsin, 332, 337. 

Minnesota, interest in internal improve- 
ments, 38; route via, 83; visited, 149; 
pioneers, 170; frontier region, 341; 
Indian war, 341, 410-411; forests, 
438; iron ore leases, 460. 

Mississippi river, lumber rafted on, 
18, 163-176, 313-327, 430-438; and im- 
provement of, 23, 26, 29-30, 54-55; 
valley trading center, 43; lead mines 
on, 45, 460; villages on, 64, 197, 283, 
432-433; affluent, 191; navigation on, 
198-199, 206; Indians on, 297, 337; 
history of basin, 335. 

Missouri, lead miners, 45, 48; team- 
sters, 46; Germans, 50-51; settled 
area, 340. 

Missouri, lake steamboat, 184. 
Missouri river, improvement, 26; steam- 
boat route, 50; settlers on, 51, 340. 
Missouri university, chancellor of, 209- 
210, 217; land fund, 225; faculty 

member, 235. 

Mitchell, Alexander, candidate for con- 
gress, 36-37. 

Modena, library association members, 
305. 

Monches, Catholics attend celebration, 
14, 

Mondovi, library association members, 
805. 

Monroe, Marie J., ‘Biographical Sketch 
of Edmund Jussen, cited, 205. 

Monroe, Methodists at, 379. 

Montana, lawyers, 455-457, 472; prim- 
ary law, 458. 

Montfort, in lead region, 199. 

Montreal river, iron deposits on, 332. 

Mood, Fulmer, ‘Little Known Frag- 
ments of Turner’s Writings,’ 328-341 ; 
sketch, 382. 

Moore, Ransom A., sketch, 241. 

Moravians, similar to Methodists, 107. 

Morgan, I. T., death, 76. 

Mormons, in Illinois, 430-433. 

Morrill, Justin, political activity, 29. 

Morris, , oration by, 443. 
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Morris, Charles M., ‘Spencer Haven,’ 
269-271; sketch, 381. 

Morris, Mrs. Charles M., death, 246. 

Morse, Abner, River Falls diary, 62-88. 

Mt. Pleasant, priest at, 3. 

Muir, John, materials on, 376. 

Mukwonago, Catholic parish at, 11; 
population, 387; residents, 389. 

Mukwonago township (Waukesha 
county), vote on county division, 402. 

Miinch, Friedrich, immigrant leader, 51. 

Murphy, » former university stu- 
dent, 445. 

Murray, Miss ——, Catholic teacher, 6. 

Murray, Mr. ——, Catholic teacher, 6. 

Muscalunge, lead region settlement, 45. 

Muscoda (English Prairie), smelting at, 
199. 

Muskeegnac Lake, Catholics at, 11. 

Muskego, Catholics attend celebration, 
14; resident, 389, 





Naate, John, sketch, 453. 

National agricultural organization so- 
ciety, papers on, 310. 

National irrigation congress, delegate, 
358. 

Nauvoo (Ill.), platted, 482; Mormons 
persecuted at, 433. 

Naval reserve oil land leases, discus- 
sion, 462-471; Hearing, cited, 466. 

Neillsville, Zion American Lutheran 
church near, celebrates, 123. 

Nelson, Adolphus P., papers of, ac- 
quired, 120. 

Nelson Jr., Mrs. Charles E., of Wauke- 
sha, 270. 

Neukirch’s settlement. See East Troy. 

New Glarus, presents Wilhelm Teil 
pageant, 249; Swiss at, 337; histori- 
cal society meets at, 486. 

New Mexico, senator, 467; witnesses 
for oil land leases investigation, 469. 

New York (state), natives, 212, 450; 
removals from, 342; presidential elec- 
tors, 462. 

New York City, trading center, 83, 199; 
water supply, 152; health measure, 
159; publishers, 441. 

New York Sun, cited, 472. 

New York Tribune, cited, 138. 

New York Tribune Almanac, cited, 22, 
87, 39. 

Newcomb, Boyd, raftsman, 313. 

Niagara ship canal, improvement pro- 
ject, 23, 26-27, 30, 38. 

Nicolet, Jean, in Wisconsin, 335. 
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Norbeck, Sen. Peter, investigates oil 
land leases, 467, 471. 

Norris, Sen. George W., investigates oil 
land leases, 467, 469. 

Northern line packet company, pilot 
for, 165. 

Northfield, Norwegian Lutherans at, 
879. 

Northland college, trustee, 182. 

Norwegian-American historical asso- 
ciation, papers acquired by, 253. 

Norwegians, settle in Luther Valley, 
249; interviews with, 261; in Wis- 
consin, 451. See also Scandinavians. 

Nye, Edgar W. (‘Bill’), memorial tab- 
let for, 254. 


Oak Creek, priest at, 3; Catholics at, 
ll, 14. 

Oconomowoc township (Waukesha 
county), in Waukesha county divi- 
sion fight, 396-398, 403. 

Oconto river, lumbering on, 332. 

Odanah, Indian school, 120. 

Odd Fellows, in lead region, 47; at 
Manitowoc, 267. 

‘Of a Poem, by Lillian Krueger, 427- 
429. 

O’Hearn, Rev. David J., Fifty Years 
at Saint John’s Cathedral, cited, 3, 
6, 18-15. 

Ohio, Catholics in, 5, 11; senator, 26; 
Germans, 99; natives, 229, 450; 
settled area, 340. 

Ohio Farmer, contributor to, 229. 

Ohio river, improvement, 26; steam- 
boat route, 50. 

Oil lands. See Naval reserve oil land 
leases. 

O’Kelley, Rev. Patrick, serves Milwau- 
kee Catholics, 3-4; spelling of name, 
8. 

Olav, Crown Prince, visits United 
States, 121. 

Olin, John M., incident, 446. 

Omaha (Neb.), street improvement, 
155; route via, 358. 

Oregon (state), residents, 358-360; his- 
tory study, 361-363; leader, 364; pri- 
mary law, 458. 

Oregon conservation commission, secre- 
tary, 349; member, 358. 

Oregon Historical Quarterly, founder, 
358. 

Oregon historical society, founder, 349, 
360, 364; essays, 361. 
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Oregon university, faculty member, 849, 
357-358; dean, 852-353; publications, 
860; sponsors Commonwealth con- 
ference, 363. 

Orton, H. S., speech by, 443. 

Osceola, in lead region, 45. 

Oschwald, Rev. Ambrose, sketch, 241. 
Oshkosh, population, 331; normal 
school, 346-347; museum, 878, 487. 

Otto, ——, writer, 94-97. 

Outagami Indians, talk on, 487. 

Outagamie county historical society, 
activities, 251, 487. 

Owen, Walter C., supreme court judge, 
269. 

Ozaukee county, Germans in, 57. 


Pacxarp, Mary Luella. See Mrs. Fred- 
eric G. Young. 

Paine, Halbert E., political activity, 27- 
28, 36-37; letter to, 32. 

Paine, James H., recommendation of, 
22. 

Pardeeville, organizes local historical 
society, 487. 

Parker, Luther, early legislator, 389. 

Passenger pigeons, specimens of, 486. 

Paxson, Frederic L. The Pre-War 
Years, reviewed, 111. 

Peake, Rev. Ebenezer S., papers of, ac- 
quired by Minnesota historical so- 
ciety, 381. 

Pedlar’s Creek, lead mine at, 199. 

Pennsylvania, lead miners from, 48; 
sketch of, 98; Germans in, 99, 267, 
406; Lutherans, 107; natives, 450. 

Pentoney, James, sailor, 451. 

Percival, James Gates, sketch, 241. 

Perry, Carlotta, Wisconsin poet, 488. 

Perry, James, leaves for Pike’s peak, 
82. 

Perry, James M., Civil war diary of, 
acquired, 246. 

Peshtigo river, lumbering on, 332. 

Peters, Cal, artist, 486. 

Pewaukee, in county seat location fight, 
405. 

Philipp, Gov. Emanuel, appointees, 137, 
269. 

Phoenix, Henry, founds Delavan, 249. 

Pickard, Prof. Joseph C., on university 
faculty, 234. 

Pickard, Josiah L., principal of Platte- 
ville academy, 234. 

Pierce, John D., educational interests 
of, 2138, 218. 
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Pierce county, circuit court, 73; lands, 
83, 86. 

Pierce county agricultural society, or- 
ganized, 85. 

Pigeon Falls, pioneers at, 259. 

Pine lake, camp on, 191. 

Pittman, Sen. Key, investigates oil 
land leases, 467, 471. 

Plater, E. H., employed by lumbermen, 
814, 316. 

Platteville, in lead region, 44; post 
office established, 45; resident, 227. 

Platteville academy, principal of, 234. 

Platteville Journal, cited, 45. 

Platteville normal school, home near, 
849. 

Pleasant Prairie, priest at, 3. 

Plumb, Ralph G., ‘Emil Baensch, 264- 
268; sketch, 381. 

Plumer, D. L., memorial for, 125. 

Plunkett, Sir Horace, and rural co- 
operative movement, 312. 

Poindexter, Sen. Miles, on coal price 
fixing, 461. 

Poles, in America, 99; Catholics among, 
107, 452; in Wisconsin, 199, 450. 

Polk county, pageant presented, 252. 

Polk County Press, cited, 28, 37. 

Pomroy, F., River Falls pioneer, 79. 

Porlier, Louis, talk given on, 378. 

Portage, canal at, 197, 333; guide of, 
issued, 244; trading post at, 336; 
fort, 337. 

Portage-Superior railway, land grants 
for, sought, 23. 

Portland (Ore.), centennial at, 361-362. 

Portland Oregonian, cited, 360-361. 

Post, ——, former university student, 
445. 

‘Potosi, History of, by Elda O. Bau- 
mann, 44-57; origin of name, 45-46. 

Potosi Republic, early newspaper, 47. 

Potter, John F., sketch, 241; letters, 
484, 

Powell, George M., secretary of agri- 
cultural society, 85. 

Powell, O. S., River Falls pioneer, 79. 

Powers, D. J., editor, 229. 

Prairie du Chien, possible diocesan 
headquarters, 13, 15; convention at, 
86, 38; location, 197, 199; trading 
post, 336; Fort McKay, 375; Villa 
Louis, 876, 380, 483, 486; railroad 
terminal, 433; wheat at, 434. 

Prairie du Sac, founded, 12. 

Prairieville. See Waukesha. 
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Pratt, Alexander F., in Waukesha 
county division fight, 388-389, 394, 
899, 401, 403. 

Pratt, Morris, sketch, 241. 

Presbyterians, frontier articles on, 244 
in West, 852. 

Prescott, Philander, founder of Pres- 
cott, 64, 

Prescott, sketch of, 64-65; celebration 
at, 77-78. 

Price, D. B., quoted, 457. 

—" H. E., interests in education, 

1. 

Prohibitionists, mentioned, 356. 

Protestants, in Wisconsin, 12; Catho- 
lics distrust of, 105; among Germans, 
107; contact with, 449. 

Pyre, J. F. A., Wisconsin, cited, 222- 
228, 231, 235. 


. 
> 


Ractne, Catholics at, 3-4, 11, 14; im- 
migrants at, 8; harbor improvement, 
28, 26; Danish royalty visit, 121; 
school, 213; population, 331. 

Racine college, rival, 225; estimate of, 
834. 

Racine county, attitude on university 
funds, 213; park commission, 376. 

Racine county historical society, activ- 
ity, 124. 

Radisson, Pierre Esprit, sieur, ex- 
plorer, 335. 

Rafferty’s settlement. See Marcy. 
‘Rafting on the Mississippi, by J. M. 
Turner, 163-176, 313-327, 430-438. 
Rague, John F., architect, University 

of Wisconsin, 254, 

Railways, in lumbering regions, 19; in 
Wisconsin, 333. See also several 
companies. 

Randall, Alexander W., postmaster- 
general, 20; advice, 25; in constitu- 
tional convention, 211; in Waukesha 
county division fight, 388, 394, 399- 
400. 

Randall, Eugene, employment of, 83. 

Rankin guards, officer, 266. 

Raumer, Friedrich von, visits America, 
90; book published, 94; on education, 
103. 

Red Cedar river, lumbering on, 332. 

Red river, supplies hauled to, 88; ob- 
servation on, 455. 

Reed, Curt and company. See Curtis 
Reed. 
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Reed, Curtis, in Waukesha county divi- 
sion fight, 396-398, 403; land owner, 
399; supervisor, 405. 

Reed, Harrison, land owner, 399. 

Reformed church, distrust by Luther- 
ans, 105. 

Regiomontanus, astronomer, 95-96. 

Remey, Charles M., donor, 375. 

Rennick, Percival G., death, 246, 

Republican party, article on, 17-39; 
convention, 84; candidates, 136, 264, 
266; caucus, 216; insurgent wing, 312; 
in South Dakota, 355; Oregon, 458; 
and oil land leases, 468-469, 471. 

Résé, Bishop Frederic, receives gift of 
land, 3; territory covered by, 5. 

Reynolds, John, My Own Times, cited, 
43. 

Reynolds, Loren, pioneer, 86. 

Rhinelander, museum near, represents 
lumber camp, 488. 

Rich, A. W., Milwaukee promoter, 148. 

Riley, Frank, architect, 110. 

Rindisbacher, Peter, article on, 126. 

Ringling, Al, sketch, 241. 

Ripley, George, of Brook farm, 483. 

Ripon college, rival, 225; estimate, 334. 

Ritchie (Richie), Albert S., university 
student, 440, 442. 

River Falls, hotels, 67; church, 74; lec- 
tures at, 80. 

River Falls Journal, cited, 67, 83-85. 

Robbins, Hanmer, interests in state 
university, 227-229, 231-234. 

Robertson, Dr. William, quoted, 95-97. 

Robison, Adm. J. K., and oil land 
leases, 464. 

Rochester, priest at, 3. 

Rocheville (Rockwell?), ——, spend 
night with, 191. 

Rock county, attitude on university 
funds, 213; senator, 227. 

Rock lake, settlers on, 177-178. 

Rock river, mills on, 9; canal route sur- 
vey, 26; improvement, 28; described, 
191-192; affluents, 197; war on, 337; 
pioneers, 342. 

Rockville, in lead region, 46. 

Rockwell, John S., land owner, 397. 

Roges (Rogers?), Dr. ——, German 
physician, 187; travels, 203. 

Roosevelt, Archie, testimony, 470. 

Roosevelt, Pres. Franklin D., selects 
attorney-general, 472. 
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Roosevelt, Theodore, correspondence, 
312; commentator during régime of, 
400; Spooner supports, 461; oil land 
surveys, 462. 

Root, Eleazer, on first university board 
of regents, 216; sketch, 217-218. 

Rotarians, at Manitowoc, 267. 

Roth, Rev. C. C., papers of, acquired 
by Ohio state historical society, 380. 

Rountree, John H., on first university 
board of regents, 216. 

Royal league, insurance organization, 
267. 

Rublee, George, newspaper sketches of, 
125. 

Rublee, Horace, letters, 20, 25, 484; po- 
litical activity, 24. 

Rusk, Jeremiah, letter, 20; appointee, 
264. 

Rusk county, archives volume received, 
247. 

Ryan, Edward G., in constitutional 
convention, 211-214; sketch, 241. 


Sr. Crorx and Superior railway, land 
grant for, sought, 23. 

St. Croix county, lands, 83; draft 
board, 271; centennial celebration, 
488. 

St. Croix river, lumbering on, 18, 332, 
435; village on, 64. 

St. Francis, seminary at, 7, 15; archives 
deposited at, 15; church at, pictured, 
3. 

St. John, Willis, lead miner, 45-46. 

St. Paul (Minn.), military company, 
78, 411; employment at, 83; street 
improvement, 155. 

Salem, priest at, 3. 

Salesianum, cited, 4, 6, 8, 14. 

Salisbury, ——, former university stu- 
dent, 445. 

Salzbacher, Joseph, cited, 4. 

San Francisco (Calif.), electricity in, 
152; battleship launched at, 265. 

Satterlee, Chief John, museum acquires 
ceremonial suit of, 488. 

Sauk and Fox Indians, in lead region, 
837. 

Sauk City (Haraszthy, Szeptej, West- 
field), founded, 12, 204-206; pioneer 
of, 187; on river, 193. 

Sauk county historical society, activi- 
ties, 252, 378. 

Sauk Indians, animosity of, 44. 

Sauk (Sac) Prairie, described, 200, 202- 
203; pioneers, 204. 
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Sawyer, Philetus, political activity, 21, 
27-28, 33, 37. 

Scandinavians, in America, 99, 221; un- 
ion with German Lutherans, 107; in 
Wisconsin, 331, 337, 407. See also 
Norwegians. 

Scanlan, Charles M., death, 482. 

Scanlan, Marian, This Is My Town, re- 
viewed, 372. 

Schafer, Joseph, History of Agricul- 
ture in Wisconsin, cited, 18; Four 
Wisconsin Counties, cited, 44; Wis- 
consin Lead Region, cited, 49-50, 53, 
55; ‘Knowledge Is Not Enough,’ edi- 
torial, 89-109; ‘Muscoda,’ cited, 199; 
‘Chancellor John Hiram Lathrop,’ 
editorial, 207-236; address at Found- 
ers day dinner, 228; ‘Frederic G. 
Young,’ editorial, 342-365; edits De- 
mocracy in Reconstruction, 364; 
‘Thomas James Walsh, editorial, 448- 
473. 

Schlicher, J. J., ‘The Division Fight in 
Waukesha County,’ 387-405; sketch, 
490. 

Schlinkert, Leroy W., ‘Charles Mc- 
Carthy Papers,’ 308-312; sketch, 382. 

Schmidt, Wilhelm, The Culture His- 
torical Method of Ethnology, re- 
viewed, 371. 

Schnabel, Albert, curator of museum, 
878, 

Schoenfeld, Clarence A., ‘In Early 
Wisconsin—Nature Was _ Seldom 
Mild,’ 177-181; sketch, 255. 

Schumacher, J. P., Green Bay resi- 
dent, 488. 

Schurz, Carl, élected university re- 
gent, 216. 

Scofield, Gov. Edward, nomination, 266; 
régime, 265. 

Scott, Harvey W., editor, 360. 

Scott, Leslie M., publisher, 359. 

Senn, Nicholas, sketch, 241. 

Seward, William H., at Chicago, 163, 
818-319. 

Seymour, Horatio, interest in Wiscon- 
sin, 35; support of, 451. 

Shade, Joseph, leaves for Pike’s peak, 
82. 

Shafroth, John F., senator, 459-460. 

‘Shakespeare Interpretation, A Bit of, 
by Charles D. Stewart, 272-280. 

Shaler, Clarence A., sketch, 241. 

Shambaugh, Benjamin F., article by, 
254. 

Shanley, Rev. John, sermon, 15. 
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Shaw, Daniel, lumberman, 4387. 
Shaw, Capt. John, at Prairie du Chien, 
44, 


Shaw, William B., communication, 237. 

Shea, Catherine, Catholic teacher, 6. 

Sheboygan, harbor improvement, 23, 
26; population, 331. 

Sheboygan county, archives volume re- 
ceived, 247. 

Sheldon, William B., in legislature, 210. 

Shepard, Eugene S., sketch, 241. 

Sherwood, Lorenzo, letter, 32. 

Sholes, C. Latham, sketch, 241. 

Short, Emory, death, 87. 

Short, Janette, marriage, 87. 

Shullsburg, reconditioned lead mine 
museum, 488. 

Silas Wright, river steamboat, 826. 

Sinclair, H. F., and oil land leases, 464, 
466, 469-471. 

Sioux Indians, hunting grounds, 297. 

Sixth Wisconsin infantry, colonel of, 
136. 

Skavlem, Halvor L., papers of, ac- 
quired, 247. 

Skinner, Constance Lindsay, death, 119. 

Slaughter, Mrs. Gertrude, Calabria: 
The First Italy, reviewed, 474. 

Smith, A. Hyatt, in constitutional con- 
vention, 211. 

Smith, Alfred E., presidential nominee, 
472. 

Smith, Charles, sub-agent of lead mines, 
41; survey by, 42. 

Smith, George B., Madison lawyer, 447. 

Smith, Guy-Harold, article cited, 18. 

Smith, Henry, candidate for mayor of 
Milwaukee, 161. 

Smith, Joseph, Mormon leader, 430; 
sketch, 432. 

Smith, Mrs. Joseph. See Mrs. L. C. 
Bidamon. 

Smith II, Joseph, Nauvoo justice of 
peace, 431. 

Smith, Capt. Orrin, on Mississippi, 165- 
167, 172, 174. 

Smith, Sheba. See Maj. Jack Downing. 

Smoot, Sen. Reed, investigates oil land 
leases, 467-468, 471. 

Snake Hollow, in lead region, 45. 

‘Social Life in Wisconsin, by Lillian 
Krueger, citation corrected, 237. 

Society and State, 119-127, 245-254, 373- 
882, 481-490. 

Sources of Oregon History, cited, 358, 
860. 
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South Dakota, normal school, 348-357, 
859; to become state, 854-355. 

Southport. See Kenosha. 

Spanish, publications used, 94; lack co- 
operation, 105. 

Spencer, Sen. Selden P., investigates oil 
land leases, 471. 

a Sen. John C., leadership noted, 

1. 

Spring Prairie, Catholics at, 11. 

Stanfield, Sen. Robert N., investigates 
oil land leases, 467, 471. 

Stanton, Edwin M., secretary of war, 
83 


Steiwer, Frederick, United States sen- 
ator, 359. 

Stephenson, Capt. Charles, on Missis- 
sippi, 173. ° 

Sterling, Prof. John W., member of 
university faculty, 217-218. 

Stevens, George, builds lumber mill, 
122. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, political activity, 17, 
22, 26, 29-31. 

Stevens, Rev. W. R., Congregational 
clergyman, 64, 69, 76, 80. 

Stewart, Charles D., ‘A Bit of Shake- 
speare Interpretation,’ 272-280; es- 
says acquired, 484; sketch, 382. 

Still, Bayrd, edits ‘Abner Morse Diary: 
River Falls, 1859-61,’ 62-88; ‘Milwau- 
kee, 1870-1900: The Emergence of a 


Metropolis, 138-162; article cited, 
161; sketch, 127. 
Stillwell, Barnett, attends normal 


school, 353. 

Stoppenbach, Bertha E., bequest, 248. 

Stout, James H., sketch, 241. 

Stove-wood house, of East Delavan, 
878. 

Strang, James Jesse, sketch, 241. 

Strong, Pres. Frank, of Oregon uni- 
versity, 357. 

Sturgeon Bay, teacher, 454; museum, 
377. 

Sturgeon bay, improvements 
sought, 23, 25-26, 28; canal, 333. 

Sturtevant, John L., death, 119. 

Stuvenius, J. F., writer, 94-95, 97. 

Sullivan, Mark, cited, 455. 

Summit township (Waukesha county), 
in Waukesha county division fight, 
896-398, 403-404. 

Sumner, Charles, political activity, 22, 
30. 

Superior, harbor improvement sought, 
28, 26. 


for, 
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Superior lake, copper on, 195; com- 
mercial fishing in, 196, 383; Bessemer 
ore on, 832; route via, 335-836. 

Sutherland, Thomas W., on first uni- 
versity board of regents, 214. 

Swenson, Mrs. Magnus. See Annie 
Dinsdale. 

Swiss, in Wisconsin, 249, 337. 

Szeptej. See Sauk City. 


Tarr, Pres. William H., and oil land 
surveys, 462. 

Tapley, John, letters, 22, 25. 

Tariff, attitude toward, 17, 26-27, 29-30. 

Tarrant, Burr, lawyer, 261. 

Taylor, Henry J., university student, 
441. 


Taylor, James A., lumberman, 435. 

‘Teapot dome’ naval reserve, pro- 
claimed, 463; leased, 464, 466, 470; in- 
vestigated, 469. 

Tesson, Frank, Mississippi pilot, 168, 
170, 172. 

Third Wisconsin infantry, lieutenant of, 
136. 

Thomson, Alexander, Political History 
of Wisconsin, cited, 37. 

Thwaites, R. G., University of Wiscon- 
sin, cited, 210, 216, 223, 231. 

Tibbals, William, Mississippi pilot, 168. 

Tomah and St. Croix railway, land 
grants for, sought, 23. 

Tower, James, tanner, 451. 

Transportation. See canals, rivers, and 
railways. 

Treat, Curt M., secretary of advance- 
ment association, 148. 

Trempealeau, route via, 259, 316. 

Trempealeau bay, route via, 316. 

Trempealeau county, court case, 261. 

Trempealeau county historical society, 
organized, 262. 

Trueblood, D. Elton, letter, 428. 

Turner, David, removal of, 86. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, writings 
reprinted in Document section, 330- 
341; Early Writings ... , cited, 328; 
Britannica article, cited, 329; fur 
trade essay, cited, 330; ‘Significance 
of Frontier,’ cited, 330. 

Turner, J. M., ‘Rafting on the Missis- 
sippi, 163-176, 313-327, 430-438; 


sketch, 255. 

Turner-Merk bibliography, cites essay, 
330. 

Two Rivers, described, 450-452. 
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Two Rivers township 
county), mentioned, 451. 

Twombly, Dr. John H., president of 
Wisconsin university, 484. 


(Manitowoc 


User, Harvey A., Environmental Fac- 
tors in the Development of Wisconsin, 
reviewed, 115. 

Union (Rock county), Baptists at, 440. 

Union Democratic party, comment on, 
25. 

United States Catholie Magazine, cited, 
9, 11, 15. 

United States food administrator, as- 
sistant to, 811. 

United States land office, at Washing- 
ton, 40-41; in Arizona, 135. 

United States senate. See Congress. 

Universalists, at River Falls, 80. 

Urdang, Dr. George, address by, 486. 

V’ren, William S., creates Oregon pri- 
mary law, 458. 


Van, De Loss W., memorial for, 125. 

Van Buren, in lead region, 45. 

Van Hise, Pres. Charles R., corres- 
pondence, 310; sketch, 439-440; let- 
ters, published, 440-447; portrait, 440. 

Vermont, settlers arrive from, 304, 842; 
libraries in, 305; natives, 450. 

Vernon county, may organize historical 
society, 376; teacher, 439, 444, 

Vilas, William F., lawyer, 454. 

Virginia, lead miners from, 48; uni- 
versity policies in, 217. 

Voree, Mormon settlement, 377. 


Wane, Sen. Benjamin F., political ac- 
tivity, 26. 

Wahrheitsfreund (Cincinnati), 
4-6, 8-13, 16. 

Walsh, Miss ——, high school graduate, 
450. 

Walsh, Felix, Two Rivers pioneer, 448; 
sketch, 449-452. 

Walsh, Mrs. Felix, Two Rivers pioneer, 
448; family life, 452. 

Walsh, Frank P., correspondence, 311. 

Walsh, Henry, lawyer, 455. 

‘Walsh, Thomas James: A Wisconsin 
Gift to Montana,’ by Joseph Schafer, 
448-473; portraits, 454, 459. 

Walworth county, attitude on univer- 
sity funds, 218; opposes creation of 
university, 215; normal school in, 846; 
teacher, 347, 


cited, 
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Walworth county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 124, 378. 

War Eagle, river steamboat, 172, 174, 

Warner, J. A., employment of, 83. 

Warren, Dr. Louis A., Lincoln research- 
er, 485. 

Warren, Marcus, ferry charter granted 
to, 205. 

Washburn, C. C., political activity, 21, 
23, 83, 37. 

Washburne, E. B., Grant’s friend, 35; 
political activity, 37. 

Washington county, resident, 214. 

Washington Post, owner, 469. 

Waterpowers, in Wisconsin, 196. 

Watertown, described, 9; Catholics at- 
tend celebration, 14; railroad bonds, 
19; county seat of proposed county, 
3890, 398. 

Watertown historical society, activity, 
488, 

Wattawa, Mrs. Kate, quoted, 454. 

Waukesha (Prairieville), Catholics at, 
11, 14; described, 188-189; Metho- 
dists at, 250; settlement, 387-388; 
change of name, 388-389; in Wau- 
kesha county division fight, 390-391, 
894, 396, 401; in county seat location 
fight, 405. 

Waukesha Advocate, sketch of, 394; 
cited, 395-397, 399-401, 404. 

Waukesha American Freeman, cited, 
888, 393. 

Waukesha county, attitude on univer- 
sity funds, 213; opposes creation of 
university, 215; history, cited, 404. 
See also Milwaukee county. 

Waukesha county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 124, 252. 

‘Waukesha County, The Division Fight 
in” by J. J. Schlicher, 387-405. 

Waukesha Plaindealer, cited, 401. 

Waukesha (Prairieville) township, 
(Waukesha county), tax levy, 394; 
vote on county division, 402-404. 

Waukesha Unionist, cited, 394, 396-401. 

Waupun, centennial celebration, 122. 

Wausau, centennial celebration, 121. 

Waushara county, pageant presented at 
fair, 252. 

Webster, Daniel, progress, 345. 

Webster, Ebenezer, son of, 345. 

Webster, Ezekiel, Daniel’s brother, 345. 

Welch, Henry, shoemaker, 451. 

Welles, Gideon, Diary, cited, 28. 

Welsh, John, raftsman, 314. 

Welsh, in Wisconsin, 450. 
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West Allis historical society, organized, 
378. 

West Salem, 
sketch, 122. 
Westcoat, E. C., leaves for Pike’s peak, 

82. 
Western Catholic Register (Detroit), 
cited, 9, 11. 
Westfield. See Sauk City. 
Weyerhaeuser, Frederick, lumber inter- 
ests, 438. 
Wheeler, Sen. Burton K., cited, 457. 
Whelan, Dutee A., death, 119. 
Whigs, policy of, 17; on board of re- 
gents, 216; plan Clay memorial, 222. 
Whitaker, Isaac, lead miner, 45. 
Whitbeck, Prof. Ray H., death, 246. 
=" Mrs. ——, River Falls pioneer, 


Presbyterian church 


White Crow, article on, 247; village, 
377. 

Whitehall, resident, 259; lawyer, 260; 
‘House of Memories,’ 262. 

Whitehall Times, obituaries, 262. 

Whitewater normal school, in early 
Wisconsin, 346. 

Whiton, Edward V., on first university 
board of regents, 216. 

Whittlesey, Ralph, letter to, 39. 

Whittlesey, Prof. Walter L., student 
days, 359. 

Widish, ——, university student, 443. 

Wilbur, Dr. Ray Lyman, letter, 428. 

Wilcox, Seymour, founder of Waupun, 
122. 

Wild cats, hunted, 424-426. 

Wilgus, Prof. James A., death, 246. 

Wilhelm Tell, annual presentation of, 
249. 

Willard, Frances E., centennial cele- 
bration, 248. 

Willard, J. F., proposed as university 
regent, 216. 

Willard, Josiah, home of, 248. 

Williams, Daniel J., One Hundred 
Years of Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dism in America, reviewed, 117. 

Williams, Eleazar, letter of, acquired, 
247; sketch, 241. 

Williams, Helen J. and Harry, ‘Wis- 
consin Republicans and Reconstruc- 
tion, 1865-70, 17-39; sketches, 127. 

Williams, Samuel Marshall, lawyer, 
443. 


Williams, William H., on university fac- 
ulty, 443. 
Wilson, Judge ——, advice of, 434. 





Index 


Wilson, Elizabeth, Methodism in East- 
ern Wisconsin ..., reviewed, 242. 
Wilson, Sen. Henry, visits Wisconsin, 

87. 

Wilson, Thomas B., incident about, 4388. 

Wilson, Woodrow, student, 348; Walsh 
supports, 461; reélected, 462. 

Winans, Capt. George, river pilot, 314. 

Winans, Malin, river pilot, 314. 

Wingate, ——, health commissioner, 
154. 

Wingville, settled, 44. 

Winnebago and Superior railway, land 
grants for, sought, 23. 

Winnebago county archeological and 
historical society, activities, 378, 487. 

Winnebago Indians, uprising, 42, 411; 
in lead region, 44, 337; skeletons ex- 
cavated, 379; agency, 485. 

Winnebago lake, described, 
land acquired on, 399. 

Winston, Fred, marriage, 441. 

Winston, George, brother of, 441. 

Winterbotham, John M., death, 482. 

Wiota, in lead region, 199. 

Wisconsin, Catholics in, 5, 11-13, 451; 
immigration to, 7-8, 49-50, 86, 178, 
181, 264, 304, 312, 448; described, 9-10, 
291; Catholic bishop appointed, 15; 
Republican party, article on, 17-39; 
railroads, 19; congressmen, 29; and 
internal improvements, 30, 38; lead 
mines, 44-45, 198-199; proposed as 
German state, 98; Germans in, 99, 
104, 109, 842, 351; Bennett law con- 
troversy, 108; metropolis, 188-162; 
forests, 177, 438; capital, 192; Con- 
stitutional convention of 1846, 211, 
213; education, 212, 219; farmers, 220, 
845, 452; Federal archives of, re- 
ceived, 248; Yankees, 260; monument, 
265; history, 268, 328-338; hunting, 
297; librarian, 308; survey of normal 
schools, 310; territorial laws, cited, 
899; woolen mill, 407; Indian dis- 
turbance, 410-411. 

Wisconsin, battleship, 265. 

Wisconsin academy of sciences, arts, 
and letters, meeting, 485. 

Wisconsin agricultural society, Annual 
Report, cited, 18; secretary, 228-229. 

Wisconsin Central railway, in 1886, 333. 

Wisconsin commission on industrial and 
agricultural training, report, 310. 

Wisconsin Farmer, editors, 228-229; 


194-195 ; 


notices in, 229; letter, 235. 














Index 


“Wisconsin, In Early, Nature Was Sel- 
dom Mild,’ by Clarence A. Schoen- 
feld, 177-181. 

Wisconsin legislative reference library, 
established, 308-309. 

Wisconsin legislature, Assembly Jour- 
nal, cited, 25, 28-29, 33, 228, 231; 
Senate Journal, cited, 28-29; mem- 
bers, 136, 280, 261, 338; creates uni- 
versity, 210, 214; Session Laws, cited, 
270; bill-drafting bureau, 309. 

Wisconsin Lumberman, cited, 19, 21. 

Wisconsin Marine and Fire insurance 
company, at Milwaukee, centennial 
medal, 122. 

Wisconsin National guard, members, 
134, 136, 266. 

Wisconsin press association, 
267. 

‘Wisconsin Republicans and Recon- 
struction, 1865-70,” by Helen J. and 
Harry Williams, 17-39. 

Wisconsin river, settlement on, 18; 
lumbering on, 19, 46, 382; canal, 195, 
833; described, 196-197, 200; naviga- 
tion on, 198, 202, 206; fort, 199; 
mouth, 327; waterpowers, 331. 

Wisconsin state council of defense, or- 
ganized, 312. 

Wisconsin state board of public affairs, 
papers on, 812. 

Wisconsin state historical society, mem- 
bers, 119, 245, 378, 481-482; death of 


leader, 


curators, 131, 134, 246, 373, 482; 
sketch, 335. 
Wisconsin telephone company, em- 


ployee, 131. 

Wisconsin university, under Chancellor 
Lathrop, 207, 236; early regents, 215- 
218; financial difficulties, 223-228, 230; 
students, 260, 264, 269, 308, 439, 473; 
extension division, 309-310; presi- 
dents, 828, 330; sketch, 335; faculty 
members, 357, 443; courses, 440; lit- 
erary societies, 441, 445-446; gradu- 
ate, 454. 

Wittman, ——, former university stu- 
dent, 445. 

Wolf, William F., address by, 378. 
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Wolf river, lumbering on, 332. 

Wolfe, Mrs. Linnie M., gathers material 
for a life of Muir, 376. 

Wooden, Capt. William, river pilot, 326. 

Woodman, Cyrus, on first university 
board of regents, 216. 

World war, activity during, 271. 

Wyeth, Nathaniel, in Oregon, 360. 

Wyoming, ‘Teapot dome’ reserve in, 
463. 


Yanxkee-BririsH, settle in Potosi, 48, 
52, 55-57; in gold rush, 54; lands of, 
55. 

Yankees, in lead region, 44, 49-50; 
farmers, 53; inferiority, 100; in New 
England, 101, 852; characterized, 103- 
104; education, 207; in Wisconsin, 
213, 260, 842, 344, 351; writer, 400. 

Yellow river, lumbering on, 332. 

Yorkville, Catholics at, 11, 14. 

Young, Albert, parents of, 342. 

Young, Brigham, doctrine, 432. 

Young, C. E., ‘Sketch of Prescott and 
Pierce County, cited, 64. 

Young, Charles W., parents of, 344. 

Young, Frances, sister of Frederic G. 
Young, 344. 

Young, Frances, daughter of Frederic 
G. Young, 365. 

‘Young, Frederic G.: A Wisconsin Gift 
to Oregon,’ by Joseph Schafer, 342- 
865; Finances of Oregon, cited, 358; 
portrait, 342; birthplace pictured, 
342. 

Young, George F. See Frederic G. 
Young. 

Young, Harold F., of Oregon, 365. 

Young, Lucetta, parents of, 344. 

Young, Mrs. Maria Sophia (Quirin), 
Dodge county pioneer, 342-345. 

Young, Quirin (‘Green’), Dodge county 
pioneer, 342-344. 

Young, Rose, parents of, 344. 

Young, Theodore, parents of, 342. 

Young, Violet Dousman (Mrs. E. B.), 
death, 483. 


Zion Crry. See Salt Lake City. 
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THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY — 
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“Tue State Histortcat Socierr or Wisconsin is a state- 
‘sided. corporation whose function is: the cultivation: and en- 
‘couragement of the historical interests of the State. To this end 
ft invites your cooperation; membership is open to all, whether 
“pesidents of Wisconsin or elsewhere. The dues. of annual mem- 
bers are three dollars, payable in advance; of life members, thirty 
dollars, payable once only. Subject to certatu exceptions, mem- 
hers reccive the publications of the Society, the cost of producing 
which far exceeds the membership fee. This is rendered possible 
by reason of the aid accorded the Society by the State. Of the 
‘work and ideals of the Society this magazine’ affords, it is be- 
lieved, a fair example. With limited means, much has already 
been accomplished; with ampler finds more might be achieved. 
So far as is known, not a penny entrusted to the Society has ever 
been lost or misapplied. Property may be willed to the Society 
in entire confidence that any trust it assumes will be scrupulously 


executed. 
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Tue Wisconsin Macazine or History is published quarterly by the 
Society, at 116 E. Main St., Evansville, Wisconsin, in September, Decem- 
ber, March, and June, and is distributed to its members and exchanges; 
others who so desire may receive it for the annual subscription of three 
dollars, payable in advance; single numbers may be had for seventy-five 
cents. All correspondence concerning the magazine should be addressed 
$s the office of the State Historical Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Entered as second-class matter, Jangarv. 1, 1927, at che post office at Evans- 
ville. Wisconsin, under the act of August 24, 1912. 
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